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Ir is a sight right pleasant to behold, when man and wife 
differ very much from cat and dog: when the opposite. ele- 
ments of male and female disposition are so equably intermin- 
gled, that the matrimonial animal, which is the produce of 
the two, seems to possess more of individuality than of com- 
position. Now, if we may hazard ajudgment from the volumes 
before us, no former pair on literary record, ever enjoyed more 
of this happy androgynous organization than Sir J’homas* 
C. Morgan, and his conjugal yoke-fellow. Sympathetic in 
feeling, gifted alike in understanding, identified in will, and 
homophonous in expression, their tastes, principles. and 
in seem blended in the beautiful accord of intellee- | 
tual hermaphroditism. So that although the book which they 
have engendered, reminds us not a little of that portentous 
monster which may be described, in language approaching 
to the Homeric, without reference to its midriff, to be 


moocbsy avie, omer dé yuvn, 
yet whether the preux Chevalier himself, 


“ the wandefing Knight, 
Hight of the burning pestle” 


disserts gravely, by especial desire of his less sevete s 
on “ Law, Statistics, Literary Disputes, or the State of Me- 
dicine ;” or the ‘“‘ Lovely Ladie” who“‘ rides him faire beside” 


= 





* No Englishman likes to be mistaken for an American. Every American is 
proud of being mistaken for an Englishman. We need not inquire how far the 
worthy Baronet, who genuinely writes himself Sir Charles, is Be mays with the Per- 
Kin Knight, who affects soto write himself at the expence of his proto-Baptismal 
name. : 
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in more easy and familiar discourse rings the changes on Arts, , 


Poetry, Politics, Religion, Dress, Scandal, Morals and Me- 
taphysics, the lack of the associate who reposes is felt by the 
reader in neither case. For, like the twin brothers. who 
s from the Mythological Poultry-yard, though each of 
them b turns retires below ground, the constellation which 
they enlente, notwithstanding their alternate secession, 
continues to shine steadily, with undiminished brightness. 

Without seeking then to appropriate to either that degree 
of praise which, in our consciences we honestly believe, ap- 
pertains in nearly equal portions to both, we hold ourselves 
entitled to consider this work, though by an act of gallant 
courtesy it is published under a single name, as containing 
the joint — of these two eminent philosophists. Philoso- 
phists, we fear, we must be content to call them both indis- 
criminately, in spite of their corporeal distinction of sex ; 
unless, we may be permitted to invent a word, which perhaps 
carries about with it somewhat of cockney termination, but 
which, for want of a better, may suffice more correctly to 
mark the distribution of gender: then indged we would name 
Sir Thomas as the most eminent of philosophists, and his 
helpmate no less the most eminent of philosophistesses. 

e faithful portraitare of the mind of a great man, and of 

a great woman also, when sketched by themselves, is worth 
all they can say about other people. It is this which gives 
their immortality to such words of Socrates as Plato has in- 
serted in his Dialogues; which by a thousand incidental 
touches ir HY self, heightens the interest of so many pas- 
sages in Milton; which keeps the ear suspended on Lord 
Erskine’s oratory ; which compels maiden ladies to read Don 
Juan im spite of their blushes; and which secures extensive 
circulation to last dying speeches at the gallows. It is this 
which we shall attempt to collect from Lady Morgan’s work ; 
and we know not how we can better aid the progress of illu- 
mination, the downfal of political and superstitious despo- 
tism, the propagation of illegitimacy (for which the Lady 
seems particularly anxious) the march of reason, the cause of 
civil and religious liberty all over the world, or the countless 
other similar benefits which her pen seekstorender to mankind. 
Our Review therefore will be rather synthetic than analytic. 
We shall put together a mosaic work of dogmas, which other- 
wise must be sought for in detached portions; and rejecting 
all superfluous ornament, all the arabesque of anecdote on the 
best authority, piquant bon-mot, private memoir, confidential 
disclosure, and rhetorical flourish, we shall endeavour to em- 
body a valuable corpus of sound and solemn OPINION. 
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That Lady Morgan and her husband (6 xai 4) had extraor- 
dinary opportunities of sounding the shallows and the depths 
of society in Italy, we are bound, on: many. accounts, impli- 
citly to believe. First of all we are assured of the fact in daily 
newspaper advertisements from her publisher, peat it 
is repeatedly implied or asserted in the body of her work by 
herself. ‘Thus at Milan, “ their Anown political principles,” 
the fame of which it seems had outrun their post horses, did 
not prevent their introduction to the Casino Nobile; nor do 
we imagine that these principles would prevent them from 
drinking tea at the Cumberland Gardens when at home. At 
Como, they were ranked among “ highly recommended fo- 
reign visitants,” and therefore absolutely lived in a real Ita- 
lian “‘ Villa,” without paying for their victuals. At Florence, 
heing again ‘‘ properly recommended, and, above all, known 
to be of Jiberal principles, and to possess a literary name,” 
they had a suite of apartments, supplies of books, two opera 
boxes, and job horses, like Cinderella, at a wish. 


** On this side th’ Alpes we’re nothing but mere drolleries, 
Ha, Italy for my money !”’ 


There also ‘‘ the ministerial doors of embassy flew open to 
guests, whuse known political opinions elsewhere would have 
barred their entrance.” The Swedish Envoy asked Sir 'Tho- 
mas to dinner. Lady Morgan chatted @ demi voix with Ma- 
dame d’Albany at her coteries, and by these fortunate whis- _ 
pers found that the “‘ character of her sojourn was materi- 
ally influenced.” Again, in order to come “in close contact 
with the population,” they travelled without a courier; an 
omission which answered three less ostensible purposes, it 
enabled them to save money, to lament the inconveniences of 
the road, and to rail to-their hearts’ content against Douaniers 
and Sdirri. Sir Thomas moreover frequently enjoyed. the 
choice society of spirits, professionally or constitutionally 
congenial to his own ; forhe informs us, that the apothecaries 
in the north of Italy have their medical “ attainment mixed 
with no inconsiderable portion of petocoper we general in- 
formation.” One gentleman, indeed, at Naples, must particu. 
larly have delighted him, as the writer of an interesting work 
of ‘some apparent and perhaps real paradox:” it is an 
Essay on the inutility of History. This excellent Signor has 
also ‘‘ made himself acquainted with the leading facts of phy- 
siology, as a means of stadying to greater advantage the 
moral and social nature of the species, and for ascertaining 
the Ae ern CW se notions which have most 
divided philosophers.” (Vol, 1. p. 333.)—In other words, we 
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suppose, he is employed in the werk of infidelity, and 
engaged like the ingenious author of ‘‘ Sketches of the Phi- 
losophy of Life,” in proving that man has no more than a 
* shoalogical soul.” We trust that he will labour with equal 
success, and acquire as much praise and profit. 

But there is yet a third reason which induces us to give 
full credit to Lady Morgan’s claim to a knowledge of the 
various classes of society in Italy. Besides the noble names 
which she has catalogued among her associates, she speaks 
with familiarity of sundry Ciceroni, from whom she frequently 
derived ‘ curious information not to be had in the salons of 
palaces, or the studies of the learned.” (Vol. 1. p. 267.) Her 
work is so saturated with information of this kind, that it is 
evident she knew how to profit to their full extent by these 
accurate gentry. Nay, more, we may state without fear of 
contradiction, that Lady Morgan did live with all classes. 
Letters of introduction are seldom denied to importunity. On 
a first visit, the doors of the great will not often be barred ; 
on a second, sometimes they will not be very willingly opened. 
—And then facilis descensus—the vomit, of a ile is the 
feast of a Cittadino. 

‘To begin with religious opinion. Of her general clear no- 
tions of Christianity, we can afford but one specimen ; and 
this we shall leave to furnish its own comment. It is the re- 
flection which occursto her on the sight of the Medicean Vase, 
which represents the sacrifice of Iphigenia, ‘* the innocent 
victim offered to appease the gods, and dispose them favour- 
ably to her murderers. Always a sacrifice! Gods in anger ! 
and man in vengeance! it is a fearful pieture!” (Vol. IL p- 
69.) But that Lady Morgan is well read in Scripture, can- 
not be denied ; for she refers to the ‘‘ xiii protocanonic Epis- 
tles of St. Paul,” and ‘ the Canticles of Job.” (Vol. I. p. 
239.) to be sure through the officious blunder of a meddling 


rinter (if the Devil can ever be supposed to dabble in Holy 
Writ, without malice) we are instructed in the errata to read 


“ the Lamentations of Jeremiah,” instead of these other ima- 
ginary songs of joy. As far as we can see n'importe ; either 
runs equally well with the context, and the lady may be per- 
mitted to have her choice. Reading only however is nothing, 
Lady Morgan ‘‘ marks” also, “‘ learns and inwardly digests.” 
In a comparison of the Romish and Protestant Sunday, and 
a reprobation of the “ half heathen, half Catholic but most 
unchristian,” model which we follow in the celebration of the 
Sabbath by our abstinence from civil affairs, we are informed 
that, “‘THE SCRIPTURES HAVE COMMANDED NO SUCH 
ABSTINENCE.” (Vol. II. p. 192.) Now in our edition of the 
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Old Testament, the [Vth Commandment is not yet expunged, 
perhaps it may be in that purgato e rifatio, which contains 
the ‘‘ Canticles of Job."——Bat there is still more which we 
must renounce. ‘“ The Last Supper—the only one (rite) left 
by our Saviour, who never practised NOR IMPOSED THE CEk- 
REMONY OF Baptism.” It will be useful therefore at once 
to cancel the pe, 0s of the Baptist, (Matt. iii. 11.) the warn- 
ing of Christ to Nicodemus, (John iii. 5.) his last positive in- 
janction before his Ascension, (Matt. xxviii. 19.) and sundr 
other stabburn passages in the Apostolical writings whic 
have a direct tendency to mislead the unwary on this point. 

Having stripped the Sabbath of its repose, and the water 
of Regeneration of its sacramental virtue, we will turn to a 
piece of criticism on Sacred History. A picture of the de- 
parture of Hagar and Ishmael, is thus described. 


« The scene is the court of a plain, rude, pastoral building. The 
principal figures, an elderly man in an Arabian habit, a young wo- 
man, and a little boy. The face of an old quean is seen scowling 
from behind an half-open door. The head ofthe young woman is not 
that of Raphael’s divine Madonna, lovely, passionless, and angelic. 
It is the head of a woman of exquisite beauty, but a frail woman, 
of one devoted and betrayed, of one who expressed in every quiver- 
ing muscle of a face all soul and life, that she had been the victim 
of cold, calculating seduction, and of base jealousy and unfounded 
vengeance, ‘This face (a master-piece of nature) is turned over a 
finely formed shoulder in the attitude of one, who though forced to — 
go, yet lingered to reproach. Indignation, deep-seated and acute, 
mastering every other passion, distorts the trembling lip: but from 
beneath humid eye-lids, seared with tears, escapes a look of fond, 
weak hope, which perhaps belongs to the child, whose hand she ra- 
ther crushes than holds. The rounded cheek is saturated a 
drops that chafe it; eve re weeps, but weeps in vain. ec 
richly-turbaned Arab, whe iri eta her apne; exhibits a 
determination evidently resulting teebleness ; the sharp, shrewd 
eye that gleams on him from the virago face from behind the door, 
renders him ‘ firm of purpose.’ ” (Vol. I. P. 86.) 


Now if Guercino painted Ishmael as a “little boy,” he is 
answerable for the mistake; for the plain chronology of the 
history will scarcely allow the little buy to be much a than 
nineteen at the time of the weaning of Isaac : but what shall we 
say to the Connoisseur, who discovers ‘‘ feebleness,” in the 
‘friend of God,” ‘the strong in faith,” at the moment in 
which he was achieving a conquest of paternal feeling to obey a 
suggestion of the Most High: who was evincing by this act a faith 
but few degrees less confirmed than that which he afterwards 
manifested in the sacrifice of Isaac: who knew that by this 
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reluctant expulsion, he was releasing the son of the bond- 
woman from servitude; and, according to the divine predic- 
tion, making of him a great nation. Hagar herself also, 
** the victim of cold, calculating seduction, and of base jea- 
lousy and nofounded vengeance.” She who, from a hope of 
the promised Messiah, had been given by Sarai—‘“‘ the sharp, 
shrewd virago”—* to her husband Abram to be his wife,” at 
a time in which polygamy had not yet been forbidden. Truly 
the Scriptures are but ill authority for such commentaries as 
these, and act upon plain comprehensions.in other ways than 
they do upon gigantic understandings ; but then it should al- 
ways be remembered, that “ your giant is not so soon con- 
verted as us ordinary people.” 

‘** Church and State Despotism” always feels a jealousy of 
the sciences which “ treat directly of moral and social exist- 
ence.” (Vol. I. p. 311.) We beg pardon; this passage be- 
longs exclusively to Sir Thomas: at least we presume so ; for 
it oecurs in an A pendix, in the course of which the obstetric 
preparations at em are treated of, anda very salutar 
medical custom, not wholly new to Cambridge ears, is sta f 
for the sake of attraction, in the semi-opacity of a learned 
language. (Vol. I. p, 328.) But the lady shall by no means 
be defrauded of her share. ‘‘ Arnold of Brescia preached the 
Gospel against the Church.” This was a mistake on Arnold's 

art, though we are sorry he was burnt for it: but how came 
Lady Morgan to neglect the glorious opportunity which it 
afforded her of reviling the single English Pope who com- 
mitted this heretical reformer to the secular arm! with 
what double zest would she have anathematized him as a 
Briton born! We would not willingly mortify her by pointing 
out this unfortunate omission, but she may profit by the hint 
when Mr. Colburn has paid the expences of his first edition, 
and having eaten his often advertised renunciation, prints a 
second in octavo. | 


“* The sin of those systems of which a priesthood forms the 
basis’ —(inasmuch as they are establishments) is “ rather to exclude 
than to admit the progressive illumination of successives ages.” 
(Vol. I. p. 41.) “ Aristocratical prejudices” and “ Religious zeal,” 
which we suppose may be translated into fearing God, and honour- 
ing the King, had so bigoted the Archduchess ice of Modena, 
that ‘* she beheld the remote dawn of social and political emanci- 
pation with a religious horror, and it with pertinacity and 
virulence,” (Vol. Il. p. 141.) “ The Church and State all over the 
world alike under the domes of St. ia, St. Petes, and St. Paul, 
still hold their Inquisition, and pay their familiars.” (Vol. I. p. 
235.) | 
Such was not the case with Paganism. 
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« The werehigners of Apolle and Miuverva were not persecutors. 
The internal evidence in the nature of man,ie all against such fa- 
bles; for where power and , the interests of Church and 
State, do not interfere to inflame zeal, or to kindle persecution, such 
horrors have never been committed. Contemporary historians are 
all silent upon these histories, which are rendered still more impro- 
bable by their palpable contradictions of the known es of anti- 
quity. ‘The first well-authenticated martyrdoms occurred only after 
the establishment of a paid hierarchy, fired by interests which are not 
those of society at large. Then it was that intolerance stalked 
forth in all her virulence, that the faggot was kindled and the axe © 
raised ; and that the Cranmers who burned their victims under one 
interest to.day,were burned in their turn to-morrow under another.” 
‘* The punishment of fanatical inroads upon the established reli- 
gious worship of the country, or of tumultuary outrages against the 
public peace, have been falsely coloured as persecutions, by the 
writers on this subject ; and these form nearly the whole of the well- 
authenticated cases of Pagan violence.” (Vol. I. p. 234) 


We have read however in Suetonius * of the expulsion of 
the Christians under Claudius, and their executions under 
Nero; we have learnt from Tacitus the contumelies and cra- 
elties which they patiently endured; how they were ex 
to dogs after having been sewed up in the skins of wild beasts, 
how the flesh was torn piecemeal from their mangled carcases, 
how they were left to expire in slow agony upon the cross, or 
were besmeared with inflammable matter and set on fire, as 
torches, at nightfall. We need not quote the threat of ven- 
geance against the libeller of Tigellinus, nor the allusion to 
the ‘‘ pitched shirt,” to corroborate this assured fact. We 
need not cite the Imperial Rescript from one of the mildest 
sovereigns of Rome, which authorized Pliny to pursue the 
work of death. Eusebius has recorded the ten years persecu- 
tion of Diocletian in a touching detail of horrors, many of 
which he was compelled to witness. Sozomen has translated 
his unpretending narrative of the eruelties of the Persian 
Sapor, from memoirs of such Christians of Syria and Edessa,as 
survived his fury. The mitsgated edicts, as they are called 
of Severus (Hist. Aug.) sufficiently evince what extremities 
were to be drended Ieee a prince of more active hostility. 
That of Maximin almost on his death-bed, by the 
which it exhibits to cast the guilt of barbarity upon others, 





* It would be an idle cavil to contend that Suetonius and Tacitus were not con- 
temporary with the events affecting the Christians, which they relate. Suetonius 
was secretary to Adrian not much more than fifty years after the persecution of 
Nero. Tacitus was born in the reign of that tyrant; thus they lived sufficiedtly 


near those times to obtai unquestionab] correct information ; and their fidelity 
has never been ried te ag , 
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furnishes anintentionally the strongest proof of its existence, 
Be it remembered here also that we have contented ourselves 
with citing undisputed authorities ; and that, however far dis- 
tant we maybe from refusing assent to much which is contain- 
ed in the direct Church historians, we have (unless in the in- 
stances of Eusebius and Sozomen for the selection of 
whom our reasons are too plain to need detail) studiously 
avoided any but collateral evidence. With the highest 
respect therefore for Lady Morgan's accuracy, we are not 
wholly prepared to admit the absence of all contemporary 
testimony to the persecutions of the Christians. If she will 
take the trouble of reading once again the xvith chapter of 
Gibbon, she will perceive that the deduction which she has 
been contented to draw fromit, is precisely that which the his- 
torian intended to palm upon his readers, but by no means that 
which after a profound investigation of original authorities he 
had formed for himself. Gibbon indeed never fails from lack of 
learning: no one ever manufactured his raw materials into so 
close a tissue. In the words of arevered and consummate 
scholar, who well knew how to appreciate his merits and de- 
fects, “‘ What would he not have been if the dog had but not 
been a philosopher!” But the lively ladies and puzzle-pated 
‘pothecaries, who cook their theology in his cuisine, for the 
most retain nothing of their purveyor’s solid nutriment in the 
second day’s fricassee which they are tossing up as their own 
from his broken scraps ; and present us only with a weak di- 
lution of his sauce piquante of infidelity. : 


So much for the Church in general; a few words concern: 
ing our own Church ip pentioalan. 


“* The more one considers the Churches of England and Rome, 
the more their resemblance is apparent.”? (Vol II. p. 253.) Again, 
** St. Paul's in London differed but in degree from St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and Canterbury iv his palace, and Durham on his throne, 
were but modifications ofthe Pontiff of the Vatican, or the Patri- 
arch at St. Petersburgh. The Church was still the same, whether 
Greek, or Roman, or English—gorgeous in its forms, exclusive in 
its principles, and arrogant in its pretensions.”? (Vol. II. p. 276.) 
Again. * Let not the followers of Luther and Calvin... . exclaim 
against the errors and folly of the Catholic (Roman Catholic) 
faith..... Let them remember that the Protestant government of 
England has assisted more than any other to, &c. &c, &c. serve the 
cause of ignorance, plunge back humanity,” &c. &c, &c. (Vol. II. 
p- 421.) Again. “ Between the dignified Clergy of the two 
Churches of Rome and Canterbury, there is scarcely a shadow of 
glistinction.” (Vol. IL. p.9.) Again. What monument will 
ever rise to commemorate the reformation of another Church ? 
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Canterbury! and York! and Durham! princely, if not: infallible. 
Pontiffs! can ye tell this?” (Vol. Il. p. 204.) And again, once 
for all, speaking of Popish votive shrines and chapels. ‘ For these 
voluntary donations the exorbitant tithes of the Church of England . 
are the substitutes; (what say the Canonical sages from Selden tu 
Mirehouse?) and however forms and names may differ, the rich 
Abbot of Saint Francis of Bologna was but a poor and unaccom- 
modated personage compared to that puissant ecclesiastical Prince 
the Protestant Bishop of Durham, whose revenue exceeds that of 
any ten Catholic Bishops in modern Italy, and was rarely equalled 
even by the incomes of the Episcopal Barons of the middle ages.... 
Protestant Bishops and their flocks are pretty much in the present 
day what Catholic ecclesiastics and their's were in the olden times,” 
(Vol. I. p. 287.) 


‘¢ Therewith she spewed out of her filthie mawe 


A floud of poyson horrible and black, 
- * * J e e . 


Her vomit full of bookes and papers was.”’ 


But it is not quite new to us. Lady Morgan assures us 
that she was * constantly lent the Examiner” while she was 
at Naples, and if she has not contributed to the columns of 
that veracious newspaper, it is at least evident that she has 
borrowed from them. 

But if Bishops are but brigands and handitti, Kings and 
Emperors are little better ; mere constables and catchpoles : 
gad the union of Church and State is only set a thief to 
catch a thief. We proceed to the head of Politics. 


“ England upon all occasions is the pens scavenger of Eu. 
rope, performing all the dirty work with which more crafty cabi- 
nets contrive not to sully their character. But far beyond the 
folly and wickedness of such acts is the hypocrisy by which they 
are accompanied,”’ (Vol. I. p. 48.) Again. “ Kings who lavish 
privileges cannot give rights; it js the people that must take them: 
Sovereigns who can bestow honours, cannot ingraft Constitutions ; 
it is the people that must demand them.” Vol. I, p. 139. 


The remedy for these political defects is close at hand, 
and more than once is pretty clearly suggested. ‘ The 
English Commonwealth and Revolution expanded the range 
of ideas, and (risum tenealis) forced upon nations an extensive 
vocabulary and a richness of expression which far surpassed 
the utmost stretch of Greek and Latin civilization.” (Vol. 
II. p. 129.) . It has been our good or evil fortune to become 
not ill acquainted with the richness of expression and the 
extensive vocabulary of sundry very popular writers daring 
the civil wars and the Commonwealth ; and assuredly in call- 


‘ 
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ing hard names, these highly civilized authors possessed an 
almost unbounded extent of vocabulary ; and as the language 
of Scripture, however perverted and misapplied, usque ad 
* nauseam, still must retain somewhat of its “ original bright- 
ness,”’ richness of expression may with a certain degree of 
correctness be predicated of those meek, charitable, learned 
and most reverend personages, Messrs. Feak, Rutherford, 
Perne, Caryl, Cawdrey, Good, Hill, Marshal, Sedgwick, 
Vines, Evans, Burton, Nalton, Ramsay, and Holmes, with- 
out derogation to the countless others, of name or nameless, 
who contributed their mite of pious eloquence to “‘ sips of 
sweetness” or ‘‘ prelatical hogsties.” But the irritated pas- 
sions which hurried on the murder of Charles I. and tram- 
pled both upon the Cross and the Crown, were, it seems; yet 
more advantageous to good government than to literature ; 
and because the hands of evil men were dipped deep in 
blood and leprosied with sacrilege, we are assured that the 
work which they effected far exceeded in virtue the sober 
and solemn act of the good and great, of those honoured 
statesmen and unblamed heroes, who confirmed our liberties 


and fixed our Constitution without the expence of a single 
life. 


“* The first Revolution, though unsuccessful, and therefore 
stigmatized by the name of Rebellion, was the parent of English 
liberty ; and exhibited an ardor of generosity, and an intellectual 


vigour in the peaple much superior to those displayed in the more 
calculated movement of 1688,” Vol.I. p. 15. 


Here, however, lest we should stop short, and after having 
discovered the remedy, should doubt how to apply it most 


effectually, we are explicitly directed to the ratio ultima of 
reforming bayonets. 


“The army of England is an aggregate of Englishmen: the 
sons, the brothers, and the fathers of Englishmen, must sympathise 
in all the distresses and all the feelings of their fellow-subjects. 
The first Parliamentary army of the Commonwealth, and that other 
army, which assisted in abating the despotism of the Stuarts, and 
in consigning, in trust, to the house of Brunswick, the national 
sovereignty, were true to the sacred cause of liberty; and so must 
every army in the end become, which is taken from the body of a 
free people. In such a country as Great Britain, the army cannot 
take the lead in popular sentiment; but it can never be compelled, 
or seduced, to remain very far behind it.”” Vol. I. p. 247: 


Bat it is not only on these more important oints that we 
would wish Lady Morgan’s opinions to be duly known (and 
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to be — estimated they require nothing farther); on the 
lighter subjects with which she occasionally allows her pen 
to dally, we meet not unfrequently with remarkable pz 

We do not know that it makes the matter to which we 
are about to refer a whit better in fact, but if virulent accu- 
sations are to be preferred, it is quite as well not to rely for 
their support upon mistaken translations. The sentence 
which doomed the monastic victim to immurement for a vio- 


ae of chastity, if any were ever so doomed, did not con- 
clude 


** Sinful sister part in peace,” 


as the great poet of romance of our own days has inadver- 
tently rendered it, nor ‘‘ vade in pace,” (Vol. I. p. 99.) as 
Lady Morgan, retranslating on his authority, has been con- 
tent to accept it. It was perhaps a more cruel see aiet 
** Vade in pacem ;” from a principle of euphony which wou 
speak only of the blessedness of a future state, without refer- 
ence to the bitterness of passage which was preparing from 
the present.—The grounds of M. Sylva near Milan are 
termed the Cinisello, and these are described as the Leasowes 
or Stow of the Milanese, (Vol. II. p. 127.) now they- may 
be very like either one or the other of these celebrated spots ; 
but it scarcely appears how they can at once be like the two 
most dissimilar things in the same line, the most pastoral 
and the most patrician of landscape-gardening, which that . 
art ever produced. —In descending Mount Cenis, Lad 
Morgan paused on a spot similar to that on which it is sai 
H cuntnal halted his Carthagenians, and pointed out the re- 
compence of all their labours. This is as it should be ; and it 

roves the implicit faith with which, in spite of fact, Lady 
Sennts: in this instance at least, bows to legitimate autho- 
rity. The fault is with Livy and Polybius, who forgot, or 
did not know, that there was not any point of the Alps ip 
any of the supposed routes of Hannibal from which such a 
view could be obtained. , 


‘“¢ The Spanish fleet thou canst not see, because 
It is not yet in sight.” 


But at Placenza Lady Morgan beholds a far more extraor- 
dinary vision; no less than the remains of the very bridge 
crossed by Hannibal! (Vol. I. p. 257.) If there had been 
such a bridge, we doubt much whether either the Numidians 
or the Romans would have preferred fording the Trebia on a 
frosty morning to crossing it on dry arches ; and this too when 
its waters, as we are told, flowed breast high. The necessity 
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which exposed Sempronius to this extremity of cold, was the 
main cause of his defeat ; and his chief difficulty in retreating 
arose from the intervention of the river. Lady Morgan is 
very angry with Mr. Eustace for his perseverance in speak- 
ing Antigallican truths: she must be desperate with M. 
Duppa, who has contradicted her flatly on the same subject 
by anticipation. What saith the female deponent ? 


“ It is generally supposed that the French army committed 
great plunder in Reve the proofs to the contrary are, the undis- 
turbed riches of the churches and palaces, and the testimony of 
the Romans themselves, who do every justice to the moderation of 
the soldiers, and still describe them buying white gloves to visit 
the galleries of the Vatican.” Vol: II. p. 207. 


Now audi alteram partem. 


** The Vatican palace was entirely stripped in the most extensive 
signification. There was not left the least possible thing that could 
be taken away, from the most trifling culinary utensil to the most 
valuable furniture of the state chambers; and to make sure 
that nothing might be left, the walls and partitions were broken 
ae in one or more places in each apartment, to be satis- 
fied that nothing was concealed, and that no room had been missed 
for want of finding the door. The palaces of Monte Cavallo, 
Terracina, and Castel Gandolfo, I was told, underwent the same 
reverse of fortune ; but of the Vatican I can speak with more con- 
JSidence, as I WAS MYSELF IN THAT PALACE THE WHOLE TIME 
OF ITS BEING PLUNDERED.”’—Duppa's Journal, 1798, p. 40. 


The lady acknowledgedly speaks from hearsay ; the gentle- 
man was an eye-witness ; for ourselves, 


* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


But enough of this: we have compiled suflicient speci- 
mens of opinion to furnish a spouting Florilegium, whether 
for the Reformers in State at Palace Yard during the Ses- 
sion of Parliament, or the Reformers in Church at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern during the month of May ; and though Lady 
Morgan more than once expresses her hatred of the Bible 
and the Missionary Societies, because, misled by their names, 
she believes them to rest on sound Christian principles, and 
to emanate from the Establishment, yet we feel certain, that 
whenever she learns her mistake, we shall have her approba- 
tion for offering these few heads of speeches to the notice of 
their unfledged orators. 

We had furesworn the rhetoric of her volumes in the be- 
ginning of our article ; but we now think it may be useful to 
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annex a few of the ‘ words that burn” to the foregoing . 
“thoughts that breathe ;” and the beauty of the’ passages 
themselves we doubt not will secure forgiveness for our in- 
consistency. 


PEOPLING OF MODERN ITALY. 


‘« An unknown product from the foundery of a new creation 
thinned the ranks of refined degeneracy ; and as they poured forth 
in successive multitudes from their northern forests over the Alps, 
and the Apennines, the Jura and the Pyrenees, they carried con- 
quest in their van, and left desolation in their rear.” Vol. I. p. 2 


BUONAPARTE’'S ROADS. 


« All that had been danger, difficulty, and suffering, but twenty 
years back, was now safe, facile, and enjoyable ; secure beyond the 
chance of accident, sublime beyond the reach of thought. Legi- 
timate princes! divine-righted sovereigns ! houses of France! Aus. 
tria and Savoy! ‘ which of you have done this?’ ‘There is not one 
among you, descendants of a Clovis, a Barbarossa, or an Amadeus, 
but may in safe conscience shake his innocent head, and answer, 
‘ Thou canst not say *twas I did it !"—Neither does the world ac- 
cuse you.”? Vol. 1. p. 21. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


‘‘ In Milan, no ductile dulness meanders in the worn track of 
periodical criticism; no ‘ slip-shod Sibyl’ of the middle class of 
life todies the sentimentality of rank with the scraps and leavings 
ef Albums and guide-books.” Vol. I. p. 169. 


RIGHTS OF THE THREE DENOMINATIONS, 


‘¢ In the exertions of these genuine patriots there is no concealed 
design, no sect to favour, no established church to consolidate. 
The door of knowledge is not opened to let in the light of heaven 
through the discoloured medium of an exclusive creed ; nor is the 
information afforded intended as an additional chain to bind the 
people to a social order, whose benefits are too problematical to be 
trusted to unassisted common sense. Here alli is fair and: open to 
the day ; and the sole intention is the multiplication of popular 


force, and its necessary consequence, a diffusive hapipness.” Vol, i, 
p. 118. 


LADY MORGAN IN A MUSEUM. 


“ It is a proud, an agitating consciousness, to feel that we stand 
amidst the accumu monuments of time and genius! that we 
gaze on the best that ages have produced and time has spared !— 
that we are permitted to read the history of man in the progress of 
his works—to follow the dark rude animal from the moment when 
he abandons his brutish instincts (launching into the vague of untried 
— scooping his hideous idol in the rock, or carving it 
on the rind), until he wields the er. of a Phidias or a Michael 
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Angelo, and gives to marble the impress of divinity—himself 
ae thensa-qiilt hin pul arash: nae Benin” Woh It p62. 


LADY MORGAN WRITING A BOOK. 


** But if genius, in man, so soon starts from the cumbrous asso- 
ciation of book-worm erudition,—in woman, whose talent is only 
another word for developed sensibility, and who but learns by 
what she feels—in woman, genius and abstruse learning never yet 
went together: and it is gracious to believe that works, calculated 
to extend the sphere of fancy androf feeling, to open the springs 
Sa » to —_— selfishness of aay hong wa 
and to increase sum of literary enjoyment, may flow from 
a woman's pen, without requiring the shitilice of that time and at- 
tention, which » by the finest law of nature, to her better 
duties of wife and m ”? Vol. 1. p. 293. 


LADY MORGAN IN A STORM. 


** Such an impulse, however, she will reeewe } and whether it 
come from a successful resistance of Naples, or from the kindli 
indignation of all Europe, irresistibly excited by the falseh 
treachery, and vulgar hypocrisy of the pigmy successors of Napo- 
leon’s giant » it cannot be long distant. Against the 
liberties of Italy are the Sovereigns of Europe, their armies, and 
their treasures: but armies are no longer to be trusted ; and trea- 
sures, thanks to the thoughtless profusion of modern exchequers, 
are no longer to be commanded. In their favour are the kindling 
illumination of the age, the y of the whole of 
the civilized world; and all the that belongs, in the eternal 
nature of things, to justice and toright.” Vol. I. p, 159. 


LADY MORGAN IN A CALM. 


** With no moral law to check, with no religious feeling to re- 
strain, loosened from the potency of opinion, and tempted to the 
last lure of seduction, &c. &c. &c.—gentle, genial tion, &c. 
&c. &c.—love ‘is no sin in Italy. Neither the law, the religi 
nor the customs of the land, restrain its impulses, nor limit its 
range.”” Vol. II. p. 286. 


Lady Morgan is not a novice to fame ; and such as she has 
already obtained is not likely to be diminished by ber present 


publication. She can scarcely hope to exceed it in variety — 


of subject or energy of diction, we may safely commit 
her, without farther comment, to the judgment of those who 
discriminate and who reflect. 7 
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gy pe aoe Dr Oviy, DD PR : ¥ 
( Concluded from p. 40.) 


THE prospects of the friends of the Church of England, at 
the commencement of the new reign, were gloomy and’ dis- 
couraging. When then the king, contrary toall expectation, 
in his first speech to the Privy Council, expressed in strong 
and unequivocal terms his gracious intentions of fa 
and supporting the established religion, the heads of the 
church Seaton’ to retarn their humble thanks for his majesty’s 
goodness; feeling it doubtless to be their interest, as well as 
their duty, to place the royal promises publicly upon record, 
and thus, as far as was in their power, ensure their fulfil- 
ment. - i 
The manner in which the declaration of James was received 
at the council ‘board, and the anxiety avowed by the nobles. 
and statesmen present to have a written copy of his speech, 
proved that they distrusted him: and to a similar diffi 
as one at least of the motives by which they were actuated, 
we may perhaps ascribe the utusual haste with which the 
address of the archbishop and bishops was presented, and the 
remarkable phraseology in which the gr part of it was 
expressed. After strongly and truly stating, that “ it hath 
been accounted ‘the- distinctive character of the Established 
Church, it is her a Arg her holy boast, that she hath been 
always loyal to her Kings, even in the greatest trials;” the 
archbishop proceeded thus, 


“ Sir, when we came first within the prospect (the sad 
of what befel us yesterday in the morning, we could not but think, 
that, at such a time as this is, we should have had much, very much, 
to ask of your majesty, and to beg it upon our knees with the same 
earnestness with which we would petition for our lives, if they were 
ich-you 





all in question : but your Majesty’s great and unexampled 

hath prevented us. In that most icious moment in 

first sat down in the chair, to which and your right have ad- 
vanced you, you were pleased in our favour to make that admirable 
declaration, which we ought to write down in letters of gold, and 
engrave in marble. However, we shall treasure it up in our hearts, 
as the greatest foundation of comfort, which this world can 

us in our present condition. So that we have nothing to ask you 
Majesty, but that you would be (what you have always been. 
served to be) yourself; that is, generous and just and true to 
once declare; nor any thing to tender in return to your ] 
but our most humble thanks, ‘with our hearts and + | 
lives and fortunes, together with our ardent pra 
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se cael shall never be wanting)» that he iat weed the Ne 

your Majesty's reign happ prosperous, and sui to these 
glorious beginnings a and at Tast crown Sg Majesty with his own 
glory in the world that is to come.” Vol. I. p. 209. 


But, whatever may have been the satisfaction excited by 
the unlooked for declarations of James, in favour of the 
Church, it was soon removed by his actions. The tendency 
ef these could not be mistaken; and when he was seen sur- 
rounded by Popish counsellors, and pursuing measures, 
which, while they raised the hopes, and awakened the arro- 
gance of the Roman Catholic priesthood, foreboded approach- 
‘yng and speedy ruin to the Protestant Establishment, the 
eyes of all reflecting men were opened; and the clergy, as it 

came them, were the first to see, and seeing, boldly to 
repel the danger. The eagerness with which the Papists 
endeavoured to propagate their tenets, was, met by a cor- 
responding activity on their part; and while the press teemed 
with learned and judicious treatises, in which the great prin- 
ciples of the Reformatiun were ably defended ; the errors of 
the Roman Catholic faith were so clearly pointed out from 
the pulpit, as to oppose powerful obstacles to the advance- 
ment of the King’s + at 

In vain did he direct the archbishops to prohibit their 
clergy from preaching on controversial points. In this emer- 
gency they had higher duties to discharge ; and the mandate 
of their sovereign, which, however it seemingly harmonized 
with the canonical discipline of the Church, in effeet tended 
to deprive her of her best defence in the hour of her peril, 
could not outweigh the obligation of their ordination vow, by 
which they had solemnly engaged to combat and drive away, 
to the best of their abilities, all erroneous and'strange doc- 
trines contrary to God's written word. The King, thus foiled, 
had recourse to an expedient, which shewed that no ordinary 
ties could withhold him from building up his favourite super- 
stition on the ruins of the Established Church. In direct 
violation of that constitution, according to which he had 
solemnly sworn to govern his kingdom; and in con t of 
the laws, securing to the Church her: privileges and her 
freedom, he established, in 1686, a commission, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into, and punishing, ecclesiastical offences. 

This commission was in effect a revival of that court which 
had been abolished for ever, by act of parliament, in the 
beginning of the unhappy troubles that overturned his father’s 
throne; and the powers given to its members were of the 
most formidable character, ‘ They could summon before 
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them persons of any rank in the Church, could proceed a 
mere suspicion, could punish by poe privation, and 
excommunication ; and they were authorized to execute dili- 
gently their oflice, notwithstanding any laws or statutes of the 
realm.” (Vol. i. p. 221.) The archbishop, who was named 
us a commissioner, with the bishops of Du and Rochester, 
pleaded his age and infirmities as an excuse for declining to 
act; and this mode of leaving his disapprobation of so dan- 
gerous a measure, to be inferred from his silence and h 
absence, instead of boldly protesting against it, has expo: 
him to some observations, in Burnet’s history, which are evi- 
dently uncandid and _ invidious, t many, who may disap- 
prove of the tone and temper of the historian's remarks, will 
probably agree with him, that it would have been better 
suited to the dignity of Sancroft’s station, openly and firmly, 
though with due respect to his sovereign, to declare his 
opinion that the commission was illegal; than to plead ill 
health, and increasing infirmities, as an apology for not an- 
dertaking an office which, under any circumstances, his con- 
science had told him that he could not execute without sin. 
What might have been the effect of so decided an opposition 
on the King’s mind, it is impossible to conjecture. Perh 

it would be too much to say, that it might have arrested him 
in the pernicious course he was pursuing: but, though this 
might not have been the case, the silence of the archbishop 
on this occasion afforded the King an advantage whieh he did 
not fail to improve, when he afterwards urged, with some 
effect, that those whose duty it was to have advised him against 
proceedings which they deemed so unconstitutional and fatal, 
had suffered him to advance, until return was hopeless, and 
remedy impossible ; and that then they were among the first 
to blame, desert, and oppose him. 

Whatever may be thought of the archbishop’s conduct on 
this occasion, events of stil greater consequence soon enabled 
him to shew, that his charaeter was not devoid of firmness, 
when, in his opinion, the interests of his country and of the 
Church over which he presided, required its exertion. 

The steady and spirited refusal of the clergy to read the 
Declaration for Liberty ef Conseiepce, the temperate: but 
effectual resistance made by the bishops, their imprisonment, 
trial, and final triumph, are related at some + and ‘Dr. 
D'Oyly, by introducing from ripts of the 's, 
various details of the circumstances which took place d 
the audience granted to the bishops by the King, and when 
they were subsequently under ors before the Council, 
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has made this, perhaps, the most interesting portion of his 
volumes. ‘The following extract from a paper, in the hand- 
writing of the archbishop, doubtless contains an accurate 
statement, if not of the precise words, at least of the general 
tenour of the conversation between the King and the bishops, 
when they presented their petition against the Declaration. 


“ The king at first received the petitioners and their petition in 
a gracious manner, and u first ing it said, * This is my lord 
of Canterbury's own * To which the bishops replied, ‘ Yes, 
Sir, itis his own hand.’ As soon, however, as he had read it over, 
he folded it up and said, ‘ This is a great surprise to me: here are 
strange words, I didnot expect this from you. This is a standard 
of rebellion.’ 

‘** The Bishop of St. Asaph, and some of the rest, replied, That 
they had adventured their lives for his Majesty, and would lose the 
last drop of their blood, rather than lift up a 9 a against him. 

4 he King.—I tell you, this is ed of rebellion: I never 
saw such an address. 

“ The Bishop o— (falling on his knees).— Rebellion! Sir, 
I beseech your Majesty, do not say so hard a thing of us. For 
God's sake, do not believe we are or can be guilty of a rebellion, 
It is impossible that I or any of my family should be so. Your 
Majesty cannot but remember that you sent me down into Cornwall 
to quell Monmouth’s rebellion ; and I am as ready to do what F can 
to quell another, if there were occasion. 

‘* Bishop of Chichester.—Sir, we have quelled one rebellion, and 
will not raise another, : 

‘“* Bishop of Ely.—We rebel, Sir! we are ready to die at your 
feet. 

** Bishop of Bath and Weills,—Sir, I hope you will give that 
liberty to us, which you allow to all mankind. 

‘“* Bishop of Peterborough.—Sir, you allow liberty of conscience 
to all mankind; the reading this Declaration is against our con- 
science, 

‘© The King.—1 will keep this paper, It is the strangest address 
which I ever saw ; it tends to rebellion. Do you question my dis- 
pensing power? Some of you here have printed and preached for it, 
when it was for your purpose, 

“« Be of Peterborough.—Sir, what we say of the dispensing 
power or only to what was declared in sminaath | 

“© The King.—The di er was never questioned by 
the men of the Church : g er : 

« Bu St. Asaph.—It was against in the first par- 
lament caked by his late Majesty, and by that which was called by 

our Majesty. 
« The Kin » insisting upon the tendency of the petition to re- 
bellion, said, He would have his Declaration published. 

“ Bishop of Bath and Wells,—We are bound to fear G odand 
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honour the king. We desire to do both: we will honour you, we 
must fear God. 


“« The King.—TIs this what I have deserved, who jeans wate 
the Church of England, and will support it? I will you 
that you have signed this paper. 1 will keep this paper; I will not 
part with it. I did not expect this from you, especially from some 
of you. I will be obeyed in publishing “* Declaration. 

** Bishop of Bath and Wells.—God’s be done. 

“ The King.--What’s that? 

“« Bishop of Bath and Wells.—God's will be Uone.—And so 
said the Bishop of Peterborough, | 

“ The King.—If 1 think fit to alter my mind, I will send to you. 
God hath given me this dispensing power, and I will maintain it. 
I tell you, there are seven thousané men, and of the Church of 
England too, that have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

‘« After this singular conversation, conducted with so much heat 
and impetuosity of temper on the part of the king, and with such 
calmness and respectfulness of demeanour. on the part of the 
bishops, they were dismissed from the royal presence.” Vol, I. 
p. 265. 


The events which followed are well known. The q 
blinded by his bigotry, and harried on by the impetuosity of 
his temper, could neither perceive, nor stop to inquire into — 
the probable consequences of further outraging the feelings 
of the nation, which were so strongly interested in favour of 
the petitioning prelates. The Archbishop, and the rest of 
his brethren who had subscribed the petition, were summoned 
before the Privy Council ; and, after an examination, in which 
the temper and firmness of the prelates appear to have occa- 
sioned great perplexity to their accusers, they were com- 
mitted to the ‘Tower; where their imprisonment was cheered 
by the reflection that they had conscientiously discharged 
their duty; and alleviated by the universal sympathy of the 
nation, and the attentions of “ persons of all ranks; who, 
from the highest to the lowest, flocked thither in crowds, to 
proffer their services, to condole with them in their suffe 
to express their gratitade and admiration, and to exhort 
them to firm perseverance in the course they had so nobly 
begun.” (Vol. I. p. 287.) After an interval of seven days, 
the bishops having pleaded not guilty to the information 
before the judges in the court of King’s Bench, and been ad- 
mitted to enter into their own Biase’ recognizances, to 
appear on the day of trial, were liberated; and on the 29th 
of June, three weeks from the date of their commitment, 
they were brought to trial, and acquitted. From the 
tulatory letters received by the archbishop, on this re- 
sult of the persecation which he had so firmly e » Dr. 
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D’Oyly has given several interesting extracts. The following 
may, perhaps, be thought particularly worthy of notice, as it 
proves the imterest which the Preshyterians of Scotland took 
in the stand made by the English bishops against the encroach 
ments of Popery. 


«« ¢ May it please your Grace, 

«« ¢ It will doubtless be strange news to hear that the bishops of 
England are in great veneration among the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land ; and | am glad that reason has retained so much of its eld em- 
pire amongst men. But | hope it will be no news to your Grace, 
to hear that no man was more concerned in the safety of your con- 
sciences and persons than, may it please your Grace, 

Your Grace’s most humble servant, 
Geo. Mackenzie.’ 

** Nothing indeed,” continues Dr. D’Oyly, “ could exceed the 
enthusiastic reverence and admiration with which the seven prelates 
were at this time viewed by the whole nation, They were hailed as 
the great champions of the liberties of their country. Their portraits 
were seen inevery shop, and eagerly bought up; medals were struck 
to commemorate the great occasion of their trial and deliverance ; 
they were compared to the seven golden candlesticks, and were 
called the seven stars of the Protestant Church. Every thing cen- 
spired to show how strongly the public feeling was now excited by 
the intemperate and illegal measures of James, and gave no doubtful 
presage of the important change which was at hand. 

** It is scarcely possible to conceive a more imprudent or impo- 
fitic measure than this of bringing the bishops to a public trial. It 
contributed, there can be little doubt, more than any other single 
event, to produce the revolution that ensued, by inflaming to an 
extraordinary degree the ferment in the public mind against the 
arbitrary proceedings of James. ‘The personal virtues and unof- 
fending demeanour of the prelates, the respectful terms in which 
their petition was drawn up, viewed in comparison with the harsh- 
ness and indignity with which they were treated, contributed no 
less than the popularity of the cause itself, to excite most strongly 
the public feeling in their favour, Even had the court party suc- 

ceeded in preceniag the conviction of the bishops, they would un- 
‘loubtedly have lost more by the increased ferment in the public 
mind, than they would have gained by the triumph of success. 
But, as the matter really ended, covering the promoters of the pro- 
secution with disappointment, and affording the warmest exultation 
to the accused, it gave confidence and boldness to the opponents of 
the government measures, and carried the tide of popu ar feeling 
s 


with them, in a manner which could not afterwar resisted.”’ 
Vol. I. p. 318. 


It is recorded, mueh to the honour of the Dissenters, that, 
at this anxious moment, they joined the Church heartily and 
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zealously in repelling the danger which threatened the Pro- 
testant cause. ‘They were wiser than te be deluded by the 
declarations of general indulgence which the King issued: 
they knew that the Church of England was the great bulwark 
of Protestantism ; they were gratelul for her etlorts against 
the common enemy; and were well aware that if she fell, that 
toleration, which she so liberally and cheerfully conceded, 
would fall with her; and the proffered indulgence of the King 
would probably be withdrawn, as soon as the object for which 
it was granted was obtained. It was, perhaps, from a con- 
scientious regard for this meritorious conduct, and an anxiety 
to strengthen the Protestant interest by an effort to close 
those breaches which had hitherto proved its bane, that the 
archbishop was induced, at this time, to meditate a scheme 
of comprehension. ‘* In which,” says Dr. D’Oyly, ** his puar- 
ne seems to have been, to make such alterations in the 

iturgy, and in the discipline of the Church, in points not 
deemed of essential and primary importance, as might prove 
the means, through corresponding concessions on the part of 
the more moderate dissenters, of admitting them within its 
‘aye (Vol. I. p. 326.) It is probablo that the archbishop 
vad done little more than draw out the great outlines of his 
plan ; and he seems never to have been very heartily engaged 
in carrying it into execution. Like every other scheme 
which has yet been tried upon the basis of mutual concession, 
it would doubtless have proved abortive; and, perhaps, we 
may deem it not one of the most unfortunate consequences of 
the evil days in which he lived, that they effectually prevented 
the further prosecution of any such design. For experience 
has fully proved, that, whatever may be the benevolent inten- 
lions of those who contrive or advocate such measures, they 
will always fail in effecting the good they contemplate; and, 
at the same time, will run great bazard of producing much 
evil which they did not foresee. 

The Dissenters have never required of us, that we should 
merely make some little and -unoessential alterations in the 
liturgy and discipline of our Church, to satisfy their scruples : 
they have always demanded a total change of both. Their 
terms are known and avowed: the substitution of presbyterian 
parity and the directory, fur episcopacy and the Common 
Prayer Book was then their object; and though, at this crisis, 
they were induced by more pressing dangers to lay that object 
aside for awhile, and to join the Church im its struggles against 
Papal domination, it shewed more zeal than knowledge of the 
human character to suppose, that therefore they could be 
induced to unite permanently with the Church, on any tens 
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of mutual concession, which involved a surrender of the fun- 
damental principles of dissent. Fortunately, this scheme 
does not appear to have been publicly avowed. If so, by 
awakening at once all those jealousies which the fear of com- 
mon danger had lulled, it might have served the cause of the 
Roman Catholics more effectually than any of James's violent 
and ill executed measures. In justice to the archbishop, we 
should add, that it appears, from printed documents referred 
to by Dr. afterwards Archbishop Wake, in a speech delivered 
by him atthe trial of Sacheverell, and from his own testimony, 
that ‘‘ no alteration was intended but in things declared to be 
alterable by the Church itself;” and that especial care was to 
be taken in making these alterations, that “ the doctrine, 
government, and worship of the Church, should be preserved 
entire in all the substantial parts of them.” 


‘** Such is the only account which we possess of the scheme of 
comprehension projected by Archbishop Sancroft. ‘hat it origin. 
ated on his part from the purest and best of motives, and that his 
sole object was to give stability to the Church, and to extend the 
influence of sound religion, can admit of no question. Circumstances 
prevented his bringing it to a conclusion ; but a similar attempt was 
made soon after the Revolution, which proved altogether abortive. 
Judging from the result of that later attempt, and from the similar 
results which have gencrally followed from plans of this description, 
we may conjecture, with some probability, that, although all would 
have been effected by Archbishop Sancroft, which could be effected 
by a spirit of conciliation, mixed with firmness and discretion, the 
scheme which he projected, had he been enabled to persevere in it, 


would not have been attended with any successful result.”” Vol. I. 
p- 330. 


The storm which the infatuated measures of the King had 
raised against his throne and government, now burst over 
his head. About the middle of September, 1688, he be- 
came first convinced of the real object of the expedition 
which had been so long preparing in Holland ; and his firm- 
ness at once forsook him, when his real danger was appa- 
rent. 

With an eager haste, which deprived him of all the grace 
of his concessions, by shewing that they were forced from him 
by the necessities of his situation, he endeavoured to recall 
his impolitic declarations, and to conciliate bis people by 
milder measures of government. He now condescended to 
ask the advice of those, who had lately been selected by. him 
as objects of insult and violence. ‘The Archbishop of Can- 


terbury, and the rest of the Bishops were summoned to 
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Court; the suspension under which the Bishop of London 
had so long suffered was taken off; and every artilice was 
employed to induce the nation to believe, that a thorough 
reconciliation had taken place between himself and the spiri- 
tual guardians of the church, and that his actions were guided 
by their opinion. Neither Sancroft nor his brethren were 
deceived by these advances. ‘They understood the King’s 
character too well to trust him; and were aware, that his 
present conduct was the result of policy and fear, rather than 
of a sincere and settled purpose to repair the evils of his ad- 
ministration. They were too near the court not to know, 
that the king still retained his popish advisers, and was, in 
secret, as much under their influence as ever ; and they could 
not be ignorant of his real motives for drawing them once 
more round his person, and appearing to listen to their coun- 
sels. Still, however, they thought it their duty to avail them- 
selves of so favourable an opportunity, for addressing to the 
King that bold but necessary admonition, in which his own 
best interests, as well as those of the church and nation were 
so deeply involved. They touched with great freedom upon 
the leading vices of his government; and marked out for hin 
a line of conduct, which, had it been earlier chosen, and 
steadily pursued, would have deprived his enemies of all 
reasonable excuse for hostility, and secured him the sup- 
port of all his truly loyal subjects. 

But the time for useful concession was now past. Many 
leading men had already pledged themselves too deeply 
against him to return with safety; and the nation had ceased 
to place any confidence in his promises. ‘The Archbishop 
and his brethren had peculiar difliculties to contend with ; 
but they seem to heve conducted themselves with great pru- 
dence; and while they never refused to give their Monarch 
that honest and wholesome counsel which the critical situa- 
tion of his affairs demanded, they refused to comply with his 
earnest solicitations to lend their names, in any way, to the 
support of his cause. ‘The King was very desirous to in- 
duce the Bishops to draw up a paper, expressive of their ab- 
horrence of the designs of the Prince of Orange. But, 
though they affirmed that they had not made any application 
to the Prince, nor were at all concerned in the plan of calling 
in his assistance, they refused to sign any such declaration, 
for they knew that his interference was necessary ; and, 
though not prepared to go the lengths of some who had in- 
vited him, they could not express their abhorrence of designs 
which they conceived to extend no further than the deliver- 
ance of the nation from the dangers of Popish Supremacy, 
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and arbitrary power. ‘The accoupt of the last conversation 
between the King and the Prelates on this subject ts very 
curious, but too long to be extracted ; but it shews the miser- 
able plight to which he was reduced, and adds another docu- 
ment to the many in existence which detail the mortifications 
and indignities, to which his mistaken and pernicious coun- 
sels had reduced him. 

When the Prince of Orange had actually landed, and all 

things seemed to forbode a civil war, the Archbishop united 
with other persons of rank in London, in taking the necessary 
steps to prevent the mischief and confusion which generally 
attend such an unhappy state of public affairs. 
- The King was not yet convinced of his really destitute 
situation; ‘he was not aware (says Dr. D’Oyly) how en- 
tirely he had forfeited the good opinion and affections of his 
people, and he still flattered himself, that he should meet with 
sufficient support to enable him to repel the invader of his 
kingdom.” When, at last, disappointed in these expecta- 
tions, ait WRENS ©E 

** He left London, for the purpose of making his way to France, 
those who had most firmly adhered to him immediately turned their 
views to the Prince of Orange, as to the only person whose pro- 
tecting authority could be called in to secure the public peace. 
The day following, December 11, the — and temporal Peers 
who were at that time in London and its vicinity, assembled at 
Guildhall, as hereditary counsellors and guardians of the kingdom, 
whose office it was, during the vacancy of the throne, to provide 
for the public safety, and to take measures for the prevention of 
general disorder. The Archbishop of Canterbury acted at this 
meeting in concurrence with the other Peers.’’ Vol. I. p. 391. 


This was the last public measure in which Sancroft took 
any part. He always disapproved of excluding James totally 
from the Government; and as he found that this was the ob- 
ject of many among the peers, he declined being present at 
any of their subsequent meetings. ‘Thus far he appears to 
have acted consistently. : 


** It secs perfectly clear that he attended the meeting (at Guild- 
_ hall) as a peer and counsellor of the realm, solely for the purpose of 

preserving the public peace during the absence of the king ; not with 
the least design of deglarin the throne vacant, or of transferring the 
sovereign authority, ¢ven for a time, to another. ‘The terms of the 
declaration, which he subscribed, clearly pledge him to nothing fur- 
ther. He there concurs in inviting the prince to call without de- 
tay a free parliament which was the principal declared purpose ot 
his coming to England, and to which he looked as a sufficient and 
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sure instrument for settling the government and the church on a 
firm footing of security. It is true that others, who on that occa. 
sion acted with him, saw, and we may safely say, more correctly 
saw, that no calling of a parliament could permanently avail to any 
effectual purpose while a person of James’s bigoted and headstrong 
disposition remained at the helm of government ; and, feeling that 
his flight trom the kingdom at that time was a virtual abdication of 
the throne, were prepared to invest the Prince of Orange with 
sovereign authority. But, as Archbishop Sancroft attended the 
meeting with no such feeling and intention, and seems to have main- 
tained to the last the view on which he acted from the first, he de- 
serves not to be charged with inconsistency.” Vol, I. p. 397. 


It may perhaps be more difficult to defend his subsequent 
conduct. His pertinaciously absenting himself from the Con- 
vention Parliament, is not to be reconciled with any ideas 
which we can form of the obligations imposed upon him by 
his high station, at this eventful period. His opinion was 
certainly adverse to the proposed settlement of the Crown; 
and it seems to us that he was bound to have appeared in his 
place, and as a peer of the realm, and the spiritual head of 
one of its three estates, to have advocated the cause of the 
Sovereign to whom he conscientiously adhered. We may 
readily acquit the venerable Archbishop of the other charges 
which his enemy, Burnet, brings against him; but it is im- 
possible to deny, that his conduct betrayed an indecision, and 
want of firmness, which detracts much from our admiration 
of his character. When the times required prompt resolves, 
and vigourous action, he was deliberating, and hesitating, 
and remaining imactive. 


*‘ During all this period,’’ says his Biographer, “the Archbishop, 
though he forebore to come forward in public, or to take any steps 
which would pledge him to an opinion on the important question of 
settling the Government, was very anxiously employed in private 
in discussing the subject, and thereby endeavouring to come to a 
right decision.”’ Vol, I, p. 413. 


We may vencrate the conscientious scruples of the aged 
prelate, and admire the disinterestedness which marked his 
final determination ; but it will not be so easy to allow him 
the praise of penetration, when, after discussing the subject 
in all its various bearings, he concludes, *‘ on the whole, 
having compared the expedients of a king de facto and a 
custos regni in point of security, I think the latter of the two 
is the most firm and secure settlement.” Vol. L. p. 420. 

it requires little political sagacity to discover, that this 
plan was fraught with insuperable difliculties. And, what- 
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ever allowances we may make for any differences of opimion 
which prevailed at the time, we cannot now feel any hesita- 
tion in admitting, that the measure which was finally adopted 
was, on the whole, the wisest, and the best. The following 
are Dr. D'Oyly’s reflections on this portion of the Arch- 
bishop's public conduct. 


‘If (says he) as appears from what is expressed in his private 
writings, and from his subsequent line of conduct, he thought that 
the nation were in danger of violating their allegiance to a legiti- 
mate sovereign, it was surely his duty, both to that sovereign and 
to the nation, boldly to deliver the reasons on which his opinion 
was founded, and to endeavour to prevent their proceeding in so 
erroneous a course. Possibly, he disallowed the authority by 


which this Convention was called; but still he must have recol-- 


lected that it consisted of all the persons in the nation, who from 
official and hereditary rank, from property and general influence, 
were proper to be intrusted with the high charge of settling the 
overnment ; and that, under the circumstances, no council could 
formed for this purpose, better qualified or more legally con- 
vened. It cannot be said that he found the current of opinion go- 
ing so strong in one direction that he thought it a vain attempt to 
resist it; for, as has already been stated, in the House of Peers, 
the balance was so nearly equal, that the smallest addition would 
have given ascendancy to the opposite scale.” Vol. I. p. 431. 

** The most probable supposition is one which, although it may 
account for his conduct, will certainly not excuse it ; namely, that, 
under the conflicting views which presented themselves to his mind, 
he really could not satisfy himself as to the course which, on the 
whole, was best, and, therefore, abstained from taking any part at 
all. On the one hand, his long experience of James’s bigoted 
temper, and of the impossibility of relying on his promises and as- 
surances in matters where his religion was concerned, must have 
excited in him ‘a latent conviction that no real security could be 
afforded to the liberties of the subject, and to the“ Protestant 
Church, while an opening was left for his resumption of the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, his strong feeling of that monarch’s 
indefeasible right to the throne, and his fixed conscientious deter- 
mination not to transfer his allegiance to another, prevented his 
acquiescing in the measure of his total exclusion, without which he 
stil felt that nothing effectual would be done. As to the notion 
which, as we have seen, he in common with others, privately en- 
tertained, of declaring the king incapable of reigning on account of 
his invincible prejudices, and therefore appointing a person to go- 
vern in his name, he must soon have seen the numerous objections 
to such a step. For what would this have been, but to depose the 
king in fact, though not in name, by forcibly depriving him of the 
government which belonged of right to him? And what an un- 
settled form of government would thus have been set up. For 
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‘the invincible prejudices’ which were held to disqualify James, 
must have disqualified every Popish successor to the throne, or else 
the same struggle for the civil and religious liberties of the kingdom 
would probably have recurred. But, if all Popish successors to the 
throne had been made nominally kings, but disqualified from act- 
ing personally in the office on account of their invincible preju- 
dices, a most strange and inconvenient mode of administering the 
government would have been introduced. The Archbishop’s clear 
and discerning mind must soon have seen the numerous objections 
to this plan; and it was probably his knowledge of these objections, 
and his inability to devise a better plan, or one more to his satis- 
faction, which prevented him from taking any public part at all.’’ 
Vol. I. p. 432. 


But the new Government was not disposed to suffer any 
man thus to stand neuter on this trying occasion: and it 
soon became apparent, that none would be permitted to re- 
tain their offices, whether of trust or dignity, either in Church 
or State, unless they would transfer their allegiance from the 
abdicated King, to those whom the nation had invited to fill 
the vacant throne. The imposition of the new oath of alle- 
giance, and the rigour with which it was exacted from all in 
authority, have been topics on which great difference of opi- 
nion has existed. Some have considered the necessity of the 
measure to be self-evident; while others have doubted the 
policy of requiring any oath at all, and particularly sach an 
oath as was then tendered, from those who were contented 
quietly and peaceably to exercise their functions under the 
new Government. Without entering very deeply into the 
question, we may observe, that the practice of the constitu- 
tion sufficiently sanctions the imposition of a new oath of 
allegiance. And, if it had been enforced only upon those, 
who, in case of the natural demise of the Sovereign, must 
have taken such an oath to his successor, in order to qualify 
themselves for retaining the offices they were actually hold- 
ing, or to take others, no reasonable objection could have 
been urged to a measure, thus justified by precedent, and 
apparent expediency. It may perhaps be further admitted; 
that under the peculiar circumstances of the times, self-pre- 
servation dictated to the new Government the necessity of 
thus binding to its support all who were in situations of in- 
fluence or power, whether in Church or State; and that it 
would have argued a suicidal neglect, to have suffered any to 
hold such situations, who refused thus to give to their gover- 
nors the usual pledge of their fidelity. But, even if this be 
true toits whole extent, it surely became the framers of such 
an oath to consider most anxiously, what form of words they 
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coald devise which would unite as many as possible, and not 
offend the consciences of any moderate and well-judging 
men. It was of the utmost importance to the new Sove- 
reigns, if possible to rally ‘round their thrones all whose 
taleuts, or virtues, or rank had given them influence in the 
country : and it became them to pause, before they adopted 
any form which, while it aimed at restraining the disaffected, 
might possibly embody against them a powerlul party, doubly 
united by conscientious scruples about deserting their former 
Sovereign, and by a deep sense of injuries which they had 
individually sustained. paca were the advantages in- 
tended by the new oath of allegiance, they were powerfully 
counterbalanced by this, perhaps not foreseen, or, if foreseen, 
too lightly regarded effect of the terms in which it was ex- 
pressed, and the rigour with which it was exacted. It im- 
mediately leagued against the reigning dynasty no contemp- 
tible portion of the wealth, ability, and virtue of the nation. 
History has shewn how formidable that party was, and how 
injurious were its struggles to restore the exiled family. For 
the greater portion of a century it rankled like a festering 
ulcer in the bosom of the country; poisoning its peace, crip- 
pling its resources, and dividing its inhabitants; repeatedly 
did it raise the standard of civil war; and when more than 
fifty years had elapsed from its first combination, it was still 
strong enough to conduct a competitor for the throne of Eng- 
Jand in triumph into the very centre of the kingdom. It is 
impossible to suppose, that the rigorous system of exclusion 
and forfeiture which was unhappily resolved upon and pur- 
sued, did not tend to foster enmities which might have died 
away if magnanimously disregarded; and to perpetuate divi- 
sions which milder and more conciliating condact would 
speedily have healed. But this is not all the evil which was 
produced ; nor is it that peculiar form of it which the sub- 
ject before us calls upon us to consider. The immediate 
effect of the new impositions was, to deprive many eminent 
and highly honoured Ecclesiastics of their dignities and pre- 
ferments ; aud this measure harsh in itself, and rendered pe- 
culiarly unpopular by the blameless character of those who 
were its vietims, while it aimed at violently severing the ties 
which had bound the members of the Church of England to 
so many of her Ministers, produced a dangerous schism. 
For, many most conscientious Churchmen, agreeing with the 
deprived Bishops and Clergy in their dislike to the new oath, 
and not comprehending the legality of that exertion of autho- 
rity which deprived the Clergy of their Eoclesiastical digni- 
ties and offices, and prohibited the exercise of their spiritual 
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functions without attributing to‘them any professional delin- 
quency, were induced to adhere to their communion by a 
sense of attachment to their persons, and sympathy for their 
sufferings. And, the deprived Prelates and Clergy them- 
selves, unhappily influenced more by a sense of individual 
injury, than by a due regard for the peace of the Church, 
were rather disposed to encourage, than to check this*injuri- 
ous manifestation of a sentiment so gratifying to their per- 
sonal feelings. 

We are far from wishing to justify those, who thus con- 
tinued to exercise their mmisterial powers, in disregard of 
their paramount duty to maintain the unity of the Church. 
Bat, while we freely confess that they incurred a fearfal re- 
sponsibility who thus acted ; we must not exempt those from 
blame, who urged on the fatal measure which placed them 
in a situation of so much danger and temptation: nor can we 
forget, that the Government by adopting this measure, un- 

ratefully sacrificed the very persons, who by their firmness 
and talents had saved the established religion from the at- 
tacks of its Popish enemies; and by setting the example of 
well-regulated and temperate resistance to unlawful com- 
mands, had greatly, though not perhaps intentionally, con- 
tributed to awaken in the nation that spirit of just and jealous 
regard for its rights and liberties, which had vested the su- 
preme power in the hands which now thus rigorously exerted 
it for their destruction. We write this upon the supposition 

that the oath was honestly framed, under a conviction of its 
necessity. If any sinister motives actuated those who devised 
it; if they anticipated the scruples it excited, and the refusals 
it met with; and ealculated upon the wealth and patron 
thus to be placed at their disposal, their conduct merits the 
severest censure which the bitterest of their antagonists could 
utter. The charge has often been made; perhaps it was to 
be expected that men soured by their losses should advance 
it; but for the honour of human nature we would hope, that 
there were few among the illustrious statesmen of the day te 
whom it would justly attaeh. 

We are inelined to make tiberal allowances for the con- 
duct of the Archbishop in the diffieult cireumstanees in which 
he was now placed; and we admire the steady principle 
which induced him to suffer the loss of all things, rather than 
falsify his conscience. But, in minor points, he appears to 
have swerved from that unity of purpose, and steadiness of 
resolve, which we could wish to be able to record of such a 
man, on so important an eceasion. When he consented so 
far to exercise the functions of his office, as to commission 
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other Bishops to act in his name, to the consecration of 
Bishop Burnet, it seems scarcely possible to acquit him of 
the charge of inconsistency. And we cannot regard this 
transaction with a more favourable eye, because the Arch- 
bishop did not consent to grant the commission, until he dis - 
covered that he should incur the penalties of a premunire if 
he persisted in disobeying the Royal mandate; or because 
the instrument was.drawn up in very cautious terms, so as not 
to imply the least direct acknowledgment of the Prince fill- 
ing the throne. These appear to us to be mere subterfuges, 
wholly unworthy of the dignified and patient resignation with 
which he afterwards submitted to his change of fortune. In 
the following passage, the Biographer, though he candidly 
admits the blemish in the aged Prelate’s conduct, makes per- 


haps the best apology for him which the nature of the case 
will allow. 


* A charge of inconsistency * against Archbishop Sancroft has 
been grounded on this act of his consenting to grant a commission 
to enable others to do what he deemed it unlawful! to do himself. 
It may readily be allowed that, strictly speaking, he cannot be ab- 
solved from the charge, since one who acts by means of others, 
must be considered as acting for himself; and it is in vain to say 
that the commission did not in direct terms acknowledge the prince 
on the throne, when the very purpose for which it was granted, 
that of giving effect to his mandate, unavoidably implied a direct 
acknowledgment of his authority. At the same time, it is always 
found that a wide difference is made as to the feelings of a person 
concerned, whether he personally and directly performs an act, or 
whether, remaining aloof himself, he merely acquiesces in its bein 
performed by others. In the present instance too, although the 
ee oe did not choose himself to acknowledge the reigning 
authority, he may have felt unwilling directly to oppose himself to 
it; which would have been done by his refusing to consecrate. It 
has been stated +, that the nonjuring party afterwards complained 
of him for granting this commission ; and that, in consequence, 


after the transaction was over, he contrived to have it withdrawn 
from the Registrar’s office.” Vol. I. p. 439. 


On the subject of the oaths themselves, Dr. D’Oyly writes 
thus; and the feelings which he expresses are those which 
will arise in every candid mind, whatever may be its opinion 
as to the legality of their imposition, when it carefully weighs 


the peculiarities of the situation in which the non-jurors found 
themselves involved. 





* “ See Burnet’s Own Times, and Birch’s Life of Tillotson, p. 330.’’ 
t “ See Birch’s Life of Tillotson, p. 330,” 
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« The case of all the prelates, and others, who scrupled respect- 
ing the new oath, excited much commiseration with the greater 
part of the nation, It was peculiarly matter of deep regret with 
all, that one so respected for his public and private virtues as Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, and so endeared to the whole nation by his firm- 
ness and by his sufferings in a cause which was peculiarly their 
own, should now be in danger of being deprived of that station 
which he had filled with so much credit and advantage to the 
Church and to himself. But, besides the general character of these 
prelates, the very scruples which they now felt, and under which 
they acted, presented a strong additional claim for respect with all 
considerate persons, even amongst those who were most opposed to 
the line of conduct which they took. So solemn and so sacred is 
the obligation of an oath in the judgment of every reflecting mind, 
that errors committed on the side of a scrupulous adherence to it, 
must ever be honoured and respected by the wise and good, In 
many cases where human conduct is to be judged of, there is room 
for difference of opinion respecting the motives which are at work ; 
and in the generality of cases where motives of the highest nature 
are in action, they are mixed with others of a less elevated cha- 
racter. But such cannot have been the case in the instance of 
Archbishop Sancroft, and those who took the part which he did: 
here all personal and worldly considerations, even their views and 
feelings on the great questions of the Church and State which were 
concerned, tended to sway them in a direction opposite to that 
which they took; and the motive, which overpowered all these 
considerations usually so strong, could only be of the highest and 
the holiest character,—a sincere, unmixed, conscientious regard to 
the oath they had taken, a feeling of the sinfulness of violating it, 
and a firm resolution to adhere to it, in spite of the worst worldly 
consequences that might befal them.’’ Vol. I. p, 443. 


Among the various expedients which were suggested for 
saving the Prelates from the penalty of deprivation, that 
which would have empowered the king to tender the oath at 
his pleasure, and have attached the penalty only to a refusal 
to take it when thus tendered, seems to us to be the least 
objectionable. 


“ It was thought,” says Dr. D’Oyly, “ that this power allowed 
to the King would prove an effectual restraint upon the clergy, and 
prevent their engaging in any measures hostile to the Government ; 
whereas, by actual deprivation, or the ceftain prospect of incurring 
it, they might be driven to maintain an intercourse with the par- 
tizans of the abdicated Monarch, which would cause difficulty to 
the government.” Vol. I. p. 446. 


Experience has shewn that these were wise suggestions; 
and perbaps it would have been better for the country, as 
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undoubtedly it would have been more creditable to the new 
administration, had they been adopted. But it must be con- 
fessed, that it is by no means certain, whether, even thus, 
the services of the non-juring Prelates and Clergy could 
have heen preserved to the Church. Since the conduct of 
Sancroft, and his angry reproof of his chaplain Wharton, 
when he prayed fo? the new King and Queen in Lambeth 
Chapel, shew the extent to which he was prepared to carry 
his non-compliance. Many, however, it is to be presumed, 
would have been less unbending; and the seceding party 
would have been deprived of that unity which is produced 
by external pressure. ‘The author observes, that ‘* under all 
the circumstances of the case, it seems impossible that the 
government of that day could have adopted with discretion 
any other course.” (Vol. I. p. 448.) But here we cannot 
agree with him. It has been generally supposed, and the 
supposition, unless our memory fails us, is supported by some 
observations of Dr. George Hickes, in his correspondence 
on the subject; that the non-jurors might have been induced 
to acknowledge the authority of King William, and swear 
obedience to him as King de facto. If this was the case, 
perhaps the more prudent mode of acting with men of their 
vharacters, would have been to admit them on their own 
terms, and leave them in quiet possession of their honours 
and emoluments. Dr. D’Oyly seems to think, that “ an in. 
dulgence to all who refused the oaths would have introduced 
much confusion, and would have given strength and influ- 
ence to the non-juring party, to a degree which might have 
proved highly isconvenient.” We are rather inclined to 
imagine, that the result would have been directly the reverse. 
Perhaps the non-jurors never would have existed as a party, 
but for these deprivations: at all events, it is evident to us, 
that their strength and influence were greatly increased, if 
not wholly derived from a measure which excluded so many 


uf the Bishops and Clergy from their functions. 


The conduct of Archbishop Sancroft, from the date of his 
deprivation to bis final ejection from Lambeth, is one of the 
least pleasing pages in his history. To see such a man lin- 
gering in the station which he had chosen, upon censcientious 
principles, to forfeit; to behold him clinging to the tempo- 
ralities of an office, when he felt himself unable to discharge 
its important spiritual duties; and, after mugnanimously 
chusing to suffer for conscience sake, weakly refusing to per- 
mit his successor to occupy the mansion of the see, until he 
was removed by a legal process, is an unseemly sight. 


The only justification which candour can suggest for such 
{ 
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condact is this ;—that he felt himself bound to shew, that he 
was forcibly expelled from his Episcopal authority. But, 
surely this would have been sufficiently evident from all the 
notorious circumstances of his case, even if he had quietly 
retired, without adopting measures calculated to harass his suc- 
cessor; at the same time that they reflected discredit upon him- 
self, and lessened that general admiration of his disinterested 
integrity which would otherwise have followed him in his 
retirement. But, however we may lament this as a blemish 
in his character, his subsequent conduct in retirement, (if we 
except the worst error of his life, his encouragement of the 
non-juring schism,) amply redeemed it. . When he had once 
quitted Lambeth, and ail its dignities and duties, we do not 
find him indulging in weak and fond lamentations over his 
fallen fortunes, or in the expression of angry feelings towards 
the powers which had removed him from his high station ; 
but submitting with cheerful resignation to the lot which he 
had chosen; in firm conviction that he had decided rightly, re- 
ferring all to Providence; and looking forward with humble, 
yet confident hope, to another world, for the reward of his 
integrity. There is a vein of good-hamoured pleasantry run- 
ning through the letters which have been preserved from his 
correspondence at this trying period, which proves that his 
mind was at ease; and that he could contemplate his change 
of condition without querulousness, and descend to all its 
comparatively petty and triflmg employments, without any 
sense of weariness or disgust. 
lousies were at this time entertained of the non-jurors; as 
indeed was natural. For those who had refused to swear 
allegiance to the new government, could not be supposed 
adverse to the restoration of the old; and, as not only their 
consciences, but their interests were deeply involved in the 
return of James, it is not surprising that some should have 
been implicated in endeavours to effect it; and that the 
whole party should be accused of the offence. 
Archbishop Sancroft, as standing at their head, was of 
course principally obnoxieus to these suspicions; and it 
seems to have been one of his severest trials to find, that all 
his caution and ee of life could not exempt him from: 
’ 


such charges. 


It appears, that many jea- 


‘o these he alludes in several of his letters ; 


and particularly in the following passage, which we extract, 
because it shews clearly, that his determination not to swear 
fealty to the present government did not connect itself, in his 
mind, with any idea that it was lawful to labour for its over- 


throw. 


VOL. xvi. AuG, 1821. 
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“ I think,” says he to a friend in December, 1691, “if I should 
immure myself between four walls, 1 should notwithstanding be 
thought to send and receive letters and intelligence; I know not 
whether, by the pigeons of Aleppo, or Leyden, or perhaps by the 
old romantic post, Sir Pacolet on his wooden horse. It is some. 
what strange, that I should be accused to one prince fur having 
invited his Highness of Nassau to invade my native country, and 
to another for inviting his cousin the King of France thither; 
whereas I should as soon have consulted the witch of Endor (were 
she to be found) to bring about any thing I desired, as have made 
either of those addresses: for rebellion is witchcraft too; and if I 
should do any thing that is evil, though with pretence that good 
might come of it, my damnation would be just.’”” Vol. II. p. 19. 


Thus far all was well; and as Sancroft carried his scruples 
so fur us to object to praying for King William and Queen 
Mary, it was not to be severely imputed to him, that be con- 
stantly officiated himself at home, as he says, “ secundum 
usum Lambethanum,” ond ** gave the holy sacrament to 
those only of his own persuasion and practice.” Bat, when 
he went so far, as not to sufler the Vicar 6f Fresingtield, or 
any other, nor even his own chaplains, when they were with 
him, so much as to say grace when he ate; this was a symp- 
tom of that anhappy bias by which his mind now began to be 
powerfully affected. ‘That the schism, of which he was the 
leader, has not been permanent; that while it existed it did 
not materially injure the Church; and that, at last, it quietly 
died away, may, we think, be imputed, under Providence, 
to the discreet forbearance of the Church herself. © It is, in- 
deed, a singular fact in the history of ecclesiastical divisions, 
that, for a century, a body of Protestant Episcopalians should 
have remained in this country separate from, and in hostility 
to the established Church; and that they should have care- 
fully preserved their Episcopal succession, their peculiar 
form of worship and discipline, and yet have attracted so 
little attention that many were ignorant of their existence. 
It is indeed known, that many very able and learned English 
divines were non-jurors; and the names of Hlickes and Les- 
lie, to mention no others, will long shed a lustre round their 
cause. But few are aware of the steps which were taken to 
provide for a regular succession of non-juring Prelates and 
ministers ; few are informed, how long that succession was 
kept up, low lofty were its pretensions; and. how great the 
evil which, at one time, it threatened. 

On this subject, the statements of Dr. D’Oyly are singu- 


larly meagre and unsatisfactory. He has said enough to 


awaken curiosity, but has brought forward no information to 
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allay it. And yet there are, we are convinced, many sources 
of information from which he might have drawn ; and it seems 
to us, that a concise, but clear account of the non-jurors, of 
their principles, their forms of worship, their ministry and 
daiigliae, and the arguments by which their most learned 
advocates defended their separation, might have been very 
properly introduced into a life of Sancroft, under whose es- 
pecial authority the seeds of this unfortunate schism were 
sown and cultivated. 


’ 


‘* Of the particular reasons,” says the Biographer, * which in- 
duced Archbishop Sancroft to concur in this measure, further than 
the strong general feeling which he ever entertained and expressed, 
of the illegality of his deprivation, it is impossible to speak, bee 
cause they are not recorded. The transaction took place, it should 
be remembered, at a time when his spirits were broken by ill health, 
and the events which had befallen him; and when the influence of 
others was likely to impel him to the adoption of measures which 
his own sounder judgment would not have approved. That judg- 
ment would, no doubt, have otherwise taught him to reflect, that 
it is no light matter to cause, in any case, a schism in the church 
of Christ; that the grounds of such a proceeding ought to be most 
seriously weighed, before they are acted upon; that, as the evils 
which result from it are certain, there ought to be a clear convic- 
tion that they cannot conscientiously be avoided, and that they are 
overbalanced by contrary good. It would have suggested to him 
that, in the present instance, there could be no sufficient reason, 
for establishing a permanent schism, as there was no difference of 
doctrine or discipline * concerned, no alleged doubt as to the va- 
lidity of the ministerial functions in the church in possession, but 
merely a separation, on grounds purely civil and temporary in their 
nature, which only affected those who had taken the oaths to the 
former sovereign, not others who were to succeed them. It was 
one thing to refuse to hold an office, civil or ecclesiastical, under a 
sovereign to whom, while another sovereign lived, they felt they 
could not conscientiously take the oath of allegiance; but it was 
quite a distinct consideration, whether they should deliberately 
pronounce the church established under that sovereign, to be, on 
this ground alone, not a true church; an opinion which alone could 





“ * Soon afier the Revolution, alterations ig the Liturgy were proposed, with 
the view of satisfying the scruples of dissenters; fur this purpose, a commission 
of divines was appwinted under the great seal, to consider the matter and prepare 
a scheme to be laid before the Convocation. ‘The Convocation, however, were 
hostile to the measure, and nothing was done. On this Bishop Burnet remarks, 
(vol. iu. p. 30—34.) that herein was a huppy direction of Providence: for the 
Jacobite clergy were at this time contemplating w schism in the church, and 
wished tu be turnished with some s@eious pretences for that purpose ; af therefore 
alterations had been imade in the Rubric and other parts of the Common Prayer, 
they would have coutended that they still stuck to the aucient church in oppas 
Sitiua to those who were setting up uew models,” 
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justify them in setting up a rival communion against it. However, 
it does not become us to judge dogmatically, or to censure with too 
much harshness, in a matter where some of the wigest and the best 
of men were divided in their opinions; where we have the fullest 
reason to be assured that all acted from the sincere dictates of con- 
science; and where the name of Sancroft.is found to sanction and 
to dignify a cause, which our own individual judgments may little 
dispose us to approve.” Vol. IL. p. 36. 


We do not wish to lessen the force of the apology thus 
offered tor the venerable Archbishop. It may be that he 
was lod by others, less wise and more intemperate than him- 
self: it may be that ill-health and misfortune had impaired 
his faculties, and broken his spirits; and that his sounder 
judgment would have disapproved the measure which he thus 
sanctioned. 

Be this as it may; let the measure itself be properly cha- 
racterized, and we would speak with all possible tenderness 
and charity of the man. Our own limits will not suffer us 
to enter further into this most interesting event in the his- 
tory of our Church. But we cannot forbear remarking, that 
the peculiar curse of schism seems to have rested upon the 
non jurors. ‘They, who had divided from the Church with- 
out necessity, were soon divided among themselves on ques- 
tions equally non-essential. ‘The very separation itself ‘ was 
by no means approved at the time, by the whole of those who 
refused the new oaths, and it gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion amongst them, conducted with some heat and vehe- 
menece.” And after the death of Dr. Hickes, the warmest 
advocate, and the ablest defender of the measure, division 
amongst themselves could no longer be prevented. 

The account which Dr D’Oyly has given of the last sick- 
ness and death of Sancroft is very inieresting; not only for 
the pleasing picture which it exhibits of the piety and many 
virtues which adorned his mind, but also for the curious in- 
stances which it records of those unhappy prejudices that 
he had suffered to possess it, which induced him to refuse to 
make a will, because it must be proved in the courts of his 
successor; and to provide with much anxiety that his fu- 
neral service should not be performed by any but a non- 
juriug minister. 

Such are the imperfections which alloy the fairest charac- 
ier, and shew, that error is, more or less, inseparable from 
us all. ‘That he died in charity with all, we have, however, 
the most satisiactory testimony. 


_“ We saw at this period, proceeds the narrator of his last illness, 
his ardent charity both extended and limited, according to the 
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Apostle’s direction, ‘to all, but especially to them of the household 
of faith.’ Tis suffering brethren were the principal objects of his 
charity and prayers, but not exclusive of others; for, upon the fre- 
quent returns of exercises of his devotions he suited his prayers to 
the general needs of men, and recommended all his brethren to the 
Divine mercy. In short, if he had any enemies, they were included 
in his prayers ; in particular, a short time before his last hour, after 
solemnly praying for a blessing on his family, relations, and friends, 
he earnestly implored forgiveness for his enemivs, as he desired 
it of God for himself. 

** That his strong feeling of the rectitude of the course which 
he had taken, did not narrow or enfceble his feelings of kindness 
towards those who differed fram him, or prevent his most fully al- 
lowing that they also acted from pure conscientious motives, is 
clear from all his conduct during the close of his life. We have 
seen in how affectionate a manner he took leave of one of his for- 
mer chaplains, Mr. Wharton, His other chaplain, Mr. Needham, 
came to him, as he lay upon his death-bed. Ile gave him also his 
blessing in the most affectionate manner, and, after some other 
conversation, said thus to him; * You and I have gone different 
ways in these late affairs, but I trust heaven’s gates are wide 
enough to receive us both. What I have done, I have done in the 
integrity of my heart.’ Upon this, Mr. Needham modestly at- 
tempted to explain the motives which had influenced his conduct ; 
to which the Archbishop replied, ‘I always took you for an honest 
man. What I said concerning myself, was only to let you know 
that what I have done, I have done in the integrity of my heart; 
indeed in the great integrity of my heart.” Vol, II. p.61. 


‘To Lim who alone is the judge of that integrity, we may 
safely leave this eminent person. And, though we cannot 
perhaps rank him with the greatest or the most learned of 
those who have filled the important station which he held in 
the Church of England; or conceal from ourselves the inde- 
cision and weakness which marked his conduct on some oc- 
casions, or the unfortunate excess to which he suffered his 
prejudices te lead him in others; still we cannot but admire 
his inflexible maintenance of the principles which his con- 
science led him to espouse, 


‘his firm unbending integrity, his lofty and immoveable up- 
rightness of mind, which made him on all occasions, steadily adhere 
to that cause which he believed to be right, and postpone to this 
proud feeling every consideration of worldly interest.” Vol. If. 
p- 78. 


His character has been somewhat over-rated by the writers 
of his own persuasion, who regarded him as the great martyr 
to their cause: and it has been unfairly depreciated by the 
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partial historian of “ his own times,” who mixed up his pri- 
vate feelings with his narrative, and seemed to have taken a 
petty delight in decrying him, whose disinclination to conse- 
crate him a bishop, he never could forgive; and whom he 
justly regarded as the decided enemy of the principles which 
he advocated, and the measures he pursued. On the whole, 
we agree with his biographer, that 


« Archbishop Sancroft was greatly eminent in his generation for 
the manner in which he fulfilled all the public and private duties of 
life. The various excellencies and virtnes which adorned his cha- 
racter, are sufficient to claim for him the tribute of admiration from 
posterity in general ; but by the protestant members of the Church 
of England, his name must ever be especially cherished with grate- 
ful recollection, for the noble stand which he made, at the hour of 
trial, in defence of the religious and civil liberties of the country ; 
a stand to which the preservation of that goodly fabric in church 
and state, which they inherit from their forefathers, is principally 
to be attributed.” Vol. II. p. 95. 








Arr. Ill. Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in the French 
Provinces, Switzerland, and Italy. With an Essay on 
French Literature. By the late John Scott, Esq. S8vo. 
pp- 526. 14s. Longman. 1821]. 


Wk think that we have observed, in many instances, that post- 
liamous writings, considered simply as such, commonly attract 
a certain degree of attention, beyond that which they might 
perhaps have obtained, had they been published during the 
life-time of the author. ‘The reason perhaps is that unless a 
writer's remains possess in themselves a considerable share of 
positive merit, or are rendered valuable from the peculiar cele- 
brity of the name to which they belong, it seems unlikely that 
his friends or relatives would collect his scattered papers, and 
still more, that a bookseller could be found willing to take upon 
himself the risk of publishing them. In the instance of the 
work before us, however, it is probable, that other consi- 
derations may have entered into the views of those to whom 
the public are indebted for its appearance. It may have 
Leen supposed, that added to the interest which the recol- 
lection of Mr. Scott’s former publications might have in- 
spired, circumstances which had supervened, would create 
in the minds of many persons a degree of curiosity, saffi- 
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cient to obtain for the work so much of the public attention, 
as would at least secure its sale. 

So far as these last motives may have had any operation 
in the publication of these sketches, the weight of them 
has probably already disappeared. ‘That sort of celebrity 
which consists in merely having been the subject of para- 
graphs in the daily papers, commonly lasts but a very few 
weeks ; and the same individuals who might have wished to 
see this work, while the author of it was the subject of com- 
mon conversation, will probably have already ceased to feel 
anv desire upon the subject, now that the occasion which 
produced that desire, has ceased. For this reason, though 
so few months have passed since those unhappy occurrences 
which brought Mr. Scott to an untimely end, yet we believe 
that we may safely take for granted, that our readers no 
longer feel any other interest on the subject of this post- 
humous volume, than that to which it may be entitled from 
its intrinsic merits. 

It is entitled ‘‘ Sketches of France, Switzerland and Italy.” 
In point of fact, however, it is only that part of the volume 
which contains the sketch of our author’s travels from St. 
Maloes to Tours (a distance of less than three hundred. miles) 
that is worth reading, or that is even readable. The re- 
mainder of the volume must have formed the substance of 
notes and memoranda, which the writer himself would pro- 
bably have understood as hints, directing to subjects in his 
own mind, but which to the reader appear very often to be 
scarcely more intelligible than if they were written in hiero- 
glyphics. We know not who the editor of them may be, but 
we wish that he had subjoined notes, in order to explain the 
sense of such rhapsodical composition, as the following, 
which we select really at random, and froma place at which 
the book happened to open in our hands, 


“ The Letters by English Travellers in Scotland, in the year 
1775, I believe, show a national state far behind in civilization, 
almost as much so as the present state of the country about Naples ; 
yet how different the state of the national morality! What is the 
cause of this? How far are the Catholic and Protestant religions 
concerned in the difference? The behaviour of government also? 
What a disgrace to a government to have such subjects! and what 
is it itself? It is impossible not to see here; and seeing, it would 
in me be rascally not to state,—that the French were introducing a 
gradual change for the better in the national character; which | 
progress seems discontinued under the restored system. Courage 
was beginning—an indispensable virtue amongst men, being con- 
nected with the point of honour, as chastity is among women. 
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This would have put down the use of the knife, which exists amongst 
no brave people. The Maltese attach much importance to the 
English sailors from their never using the knife. In France, the 
power and influence of Buonaparte came to do harm in every re- 
spect. It put down the spirit of liberty ; and by its flashy melo- 
dramatic effect, chimed in with, and heightened, all the worst part 
of the French character ; increased its tendency to the false, heigh- 
tened its vanity, rendered it still more artificial, unsubstantial, 
shallow, and preposterous than it was. The Italian condition was 
not in so good a state, so that rg ma influence could not 
spoil any of its tendencies ; and the Italian character, having more 
depth and innate force than the French, was not liable to be so 
spoiled. ‘The people were precisely at a point requiring some re- 
generating conqueror to come amongst them, to lay with an iron 
hand the foundations of a new state.” P. 342. 


What degree of regard the public may feel for the memory 
of Mr. Scott, we know not; but if they feel no more for it 
than those appear to have felt, who sent to the press such 
strange stuff, as that which we have just extracted, we cer- 
tainly do not think that there was any pressing occasion for 
the present publication. Mr. Scott was perhaps not sufli- 
nie known to the world,to make it of any considerable im- 
portance whether service or disservice may have been done to 
his literary reputation, now that he himself is placed beyond 
the reach of human censure or applause ; but still his relatives 
and friends ought surely not to have allowed his papers to be 
ransacked, merely for the sake of a pecuniary speculation. 
Itis plain, from those portions of the book, which weré pro- 
bably left in a state, in some degree prepared for aia 
tion, that the author was aman of considerable talents and 
some acquirements ; and though he expresses himself much 
too dogmatically, and appears not sufficiently able to conceal 
the good opinion which he entertained, right or wrong, of 
himself, nevertheless, there is often much good sense and 
honourable feeling in many of his remarks, and he frequently 
displays both eloquence and imagination in bis descriptions. 
Upon the whole, we think there is reason to regret, that he 
was not spared to work up his materials into the shape in 
which he intended them to appear ; for certainly the spe- 
cimen which he has left of his qualifications, as a tourist, in 
the first 150 pages of the volume, are very favourable, and 
such as will be read with pleasure ; as to the remainder, it 
ought not to have been published, and we should be acces- 
sary to the injustice of the act, were we to make it the sub- 
ject of any criticism. We shall therefore confine our remarks 
te that part of the work, which the author would have been 
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willing to acknowledge. With respect to an Essay at the 
end of the volume, upon ‘* French Literature,” we need 
say nothing. Among several very just and some new re- 
flections, there are many which appear to be fancilul or un- 
founded ; and the whole is written, as our author is apt to 
write, in very exceptionable taste; but as the Essay has al- 
ready appeared in some periodical publication under the 
form of a review, we do not consider it as coming legitimately 
under our cognizance. 

Mr. Scott entered France by the way of Jersey; and the 
manner in which he speaks of this w de conveys a very 
agreeable impression of its scenery and of the character of 
the people. Cultivation is carried almost to an excess, and 
that for the same reason that houses and buildings are 
crowded to excess in all walled towns. In Jersey every spot 
of ground is so valuable, that the island presents the appear- 
ance of a garden. Living, of course, is cheap, both from 
its vicinity to France and from its exemption from taxation. 
The inbabitants are fully sensible of the advantages which 
they enjoy under our government; and though few of the. 
common people can speak English, yet nothing offends them 
more, than to call them French, to which people they bear 
a more than English aversion. The following description 
of the face of the island is very pleasingly written. 


‘« The whole island of Jersey is almost within the reach of a pe- 
destrian excursion ; wherever one goes one meets with all the usual 
features of nature and society, modelled on so reduced a:scale, 
aud atthe same time so highly finished, as to excite, at every 
step, an admiring surprise. The capital is a small market.town,— 
the towns are villages,—the villages scarcely reach to the size of 
hamlets. You are sunk in the silent recesses of a small valley, 
shut in by woods, and overlooked by romantic elevations, having 
every characteristic of Alpine mountains but size; the want of 
which, however, is not felt to reduce the general effect, because 
every thing is in proportion. In two minutes you are out of this 
seemingly remote concealment, looking down upon a town, and 
over an expanse of luxuriant country, terminated by a rocky shore. 
and the wide ocean. The fortifications, some of which are perfect, 
and others now in progress, form, from various points of view, a 
noble addition to the scenery. They crown Saint Hilliers with an 
imposing diadem, and while the rural beauties of the island 
peak and delight, they give an assurance of strength and courage, 


and seem to hold a high tone of defiance, dir full against ad. 
joining France.” P., 2, 


Those who have been at St, Maloes, will remember the 
magnificence of the approach to it from the sea, which, 
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however, but ill prepares the mind for the meanness and 
closeness and inconvenience of the prospect which meets the 
eye of the passenger when he lands. Among these, the cir- 
cumstance which first informs the Englishman of the different 
system of habits and manners, upon which he is about to 
enter, is the swarm of hungry bare-legged boys, who in- 
fest his luggage the moment he lands, fighting and scram- 
bling, almost for the coat upon his back. Our author gives 
so lively an account of this scene, which we well remember, 
that we were happy to escape from it even in description, 
and to hasten after our author in his quiet sail up the beau- 
tiful river Rance from St. Maloes to Dinan. The country in 
this part of France is extremely romantic ; the banks of the 
rivers, in particular, are similar to what we see in the North 
of England, ragged and precipitous, and in fine keeping 
with the castellated ruins, which are probably more numer- 
ous in Britany than in any of the other provinces. 

The description of the town of Dinan is not without merit, 
but it is spoiled, like too much of our author’s writing is, by 
an attempt at producing a sentimental effect. The following 
passage is in the true Hampstead and Highgate style. 


‘ Never have I felt the fascinating power of nature so strongly, 
as on the evening when I first visited these beautiful wells. The 
sup was setting in splendour behind the lofty rocks, which on all 
sides enclosed the valley. The path that led down to it was steep 
in the extreme; the goats were feeding on the shelves of the 
rocks; children were hunting them from steep to steep with their 
shrill cries ; a single priest, in his sacerdotal robe, was walking 
slowly, with an umbrella under his arm, along a winding path, 
through some low wood; a feeble and bent peasant woman was 
ascending the hill paintully, with a white sack on her back ; a dog 
barked at the bottom from the door of a cottage, and a black 
lamb suddenly started off down the rock, playing a thousand fan- 
tastic freaks as it ran, pursued by two beautiful children.’ P. 28, 


Here are cbildren shouting, and a priest walking with an 
umbrella, and a dog barking, a woman with a sack of flour 
on her back, and two children running after a lamb: all 
very natural and pleasant : but why these objects should have 
made ‘* the fascinating power of nature” stronger than our 
author had ever felt it before, is not evident. If a person 
chooses to feel sentimentally, we are aware that he may 
do it whenever he pleases, and just as readily in an alley 
in London, as in the mountains of Wales. Children crv. 
and wemen walk painfully with loads upon their shoulders, 
and dogs bark, and clergymen are scen with umbrellas, 
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without producing any extraordinary effects upon the spec- 
tator, in the common way; and except that it was a fine 
evening, our author mentions no reason why they should 
have affected him so powerfully at Dinan. Figures in a 
landscape often give life and character to a picture, and if 
they are beautifully painted, may form a good picture of 
themselves ; in poetry also, they may constitute the principal 
feature in a description ; but surely when we take up a book 
of travels, we expect to be entertained with a description of 
objects that are curious or interesting in themselves, and 
not of such as have no other merit except what they derive 
from the momentary sensibility which they may happen, in 
some chance mood, to have excited in the mind of the writer. 
A similar display of false taste, though exerted in another 
way, occurs often in the manner in wich our author alfects 
to take occasion from slight incidents to introduce deep and 
profound reflections. For example, he has occasion to men- 
tion an instance of the rudeness of two French soldiers, who 
entered without ceremony or notice into the bed-room of one 
of the young ladies with whom he was travelling, while she 
was curling her hair in the morning, in order to request her 
passport. This was done with an air of politeness, which in 
France only, would be found accompanying such grossness 
of conduct. As Mr. Scott justly remarks, ‘‘ In England no 
man in their condition: of life would be found so elegantly 
mannered ; and in England, no man, even of lower condition, 
would have behaved so rudely.” Now this remark was na- 
tural and true, and included pretty nearly all that could be 
said upon the occasion. But no! our author commences a 
new paragraph upon the subject; at this remarkable epoch 
of the world’s affairs, he tells us, itis of consequence to see 
to the bottom of this distinction of natural character, which 
he had just instanced, as involving one of the most important 
questions that can be agitated, namely, the practical worth 
of public liberty and individual independence. France, he 
tells us, boasts loudly of her elegance and amiability. Eng- 
land, on the contrary, has been kept to herself for the last 
twenty years. ‘‘ What then,” he asks, “* is the comparative 
state of the two nations,” as to elegancé and amiability! The 
question of the conduct of the two gens-d’armes is indeed 
of importance ; for it, we presume, is to be brought in evi- 
dence, and “ according to the result must be adjudged the 
palm of national glory.” | 
The above is only one instance, among many, of the false 
tone, beth as to feeling and reflection, which are too often 
to be met with in the volume before us, Mr. Scott's pride 
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seems to be,—and we notice it the rather because it is the 
pride of a whole school of writers in the present day—to feel 
as strongly and to think as deeply upon small occasions as 
ether people do upon great ones. ‘The greatness and impor. 
tance of their reflections are commonly to be found, on such 
oceasions, only in the grandeur of the language in which they 
are aunounced ; in themselves they are usually, as may be 
supposed, no great matter; but that is no fault of the nu- 
merous class of writers of whom we are now speaking, and 
who seem to have gotten our periodical literature almost into 
their own hands. They would talk deep sense if they could; 
the peculiarity of their taste is, that it is always d propos of 
the greatest trifles that they put forth their greatest efforts ; 
and this would give an appearance of exaggeration and of 
falseness to what they say, even if it were, in other respects, 
neither common place nor absurd. For Mr. Scott himself, 
we entertain considerable respect. ‘Those writings of his 
which we have seen, display talent; and in spite of many 
faults, arising apparently from an imperfect education, and 
from having mixed too much in an inferior kind of literary 
society, we have frequently remarked that his principles are 
substantially sound, and his heart, to use a vulgar phrase, in 
its right place. And though his powers of mind were certainly 
less than he himself or his friends appear to have supposed, 
yet he is, as we before said, an amusing traveller, and that part 
of his book which seems to have been left in a fit state for the 
press, contains many acute remarks and lively accounts both 
of the objects which he saw and of the people with whom 
he conversed. 

From Divan to Rennes is thirty-five miles; and the roads, 
our aathor found to be worse than any he had ever seen even 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The country was thinly in- 
habited, and in all that distance, not one gentleman’s seat 
was met with. The cottages were wretched in the extreme ; 
such as we imagine are no where to be found in any part of 

reat Britain ; ard our author appears not to have seen any 
thing at Rennes that particularly engaged his attention, al- 
though he — an eatertaining journal of occurrences at the 
inns, and of other matters of that sort. But we hasten over this 
part of the journey to introduce our readers to the highly 
interesting account which he has left us, of a visit to the 
Castle of Vitré. The town itself is a small, very old, silent, 
and half-deserted place, which drew its existence, probably, 
and sucked its life from the magnificent chateau to which it 
is appended ; now that this is deserted and in ruins, the town 
itself, as might be expected, seems te be only just not a 
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total solitude. The Chatean of Vitré is celebrated, if we 
remember rightly in Mad. de Sevigné’s Letters ; but we for- 
get to whow it belonged, and were surprized to find that our 
memory is*not helped by Mr. Scott: that a person should 
visit such ruins, and be so deeply interested in the misfor- 
tunes of the family, and never ask or communicate their 
name, is odd enough; but allowing for this oversight, Mr. 
Scott's description of the place, and of what he saw, and 
felt, and meditated, is full of merit, and does infinite credit 
both to his feelings and his talents. 


“ We went to see the fine castle of Vitré. It is in ruins, the 
rooms having been destroyed in the Revolution ; but the walls and 
towers are magnificent. Its ditch is large and deep; it stands 
upon an elevation of rock, and looks down upon the lower town 
from a great height; while the view it affords of the country is 
highly beautiful. ‘The elegant salon had been entered by a flight 
of stairs. ‘There was a large and fine suit of rooms below the level 
of the castle-yard, with windows looking out upon the lower town ; 
the stairs to the salon were destroyed ; its gilded wells were black- 
ened with fire ; the beams that supported its floor had tumbled into 
the rooms below, or hung over them in a broken and threatening 
state. Even the towers of stupendous strength had suffered. The 
walls they could not hurt; but the stone floors were broken in, 
and fire had been used here; so that the undertaking of ascending 
to the top of these grand buildings, was attended with considerable 
danger. The yard of the castle bears the most imposing look of 
antiquity. It has the profound draw-well, the arched gateway, 
the watch-tower—all the finest old style. ‘The Prussians had 
bivouacked here, and ocoupied the few lower apartments that are 
still defended from the weather. An old woman resides in a small 
porter’s lodge, close to the draw-bridge, who shews the ruin to 
strangers. She was moved to tears when she described the place 
in its pride and splendour, which she had seen, She was on the 
establishment of the castle in her youth, and recounted the horrors 
of its full with strong emotion. ‘The destroyed rooms were con. 
verted into a revolutionary prison ; and the kitchen was destined 
for those condemned to die. Some of the unfortunate family to 
whom it belonged, were here held in captivity; and from hence 
were taken to the place of death. While our guide was describ- 
ing these things, she spoke in a solemn whisper, as if surrounded 
by the state of past days, and overheard by the spirits of her mur- 
dered masters. In one strong room, near the outer gate, the po- 
lice confined a mischievous madman ; and his howling execrations, 
directed against the visitors, whom he heard near him, mingled 
themselves with the old woman’s sad story, delivered in a low tone 
of voice, thus producing an indescribably awful effect. It brought 
the contrast between the present and the past with almost over- 
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powering force on our feelings. We left the place, very much 
struck with what we had seen and listened to. Among other 
things, we were told, that some part of the family, now re-esta- 
blished at Paris, was suspected to have lately visited the ruins of 
the superb possession, ivcogniti. They walked through the de- 
cayed salons, and stumbled over the fragments of their glory, with 
looks of melancholy grief; and, on going away, a young man gave 
a handsome donation to the aged porteress. She has since had 
good reason to believe, that this was the lord whose infancy she 
had nursed. She wept bitterly as she told us this; and declared 
she would have died consoled for all the past if she had but known 
him, and could have kissed his hgnd. - It is in feelings and senti- 
ments such as these, that our nature shews its richness. In striv- 
ing to rise above them, as weaknesses, what do we but fall back 
into poverty and blunders? Man is made for lis sphere, and can- 
not ascend above it, but to be precipitated to its very bottom. ‘The 
French have stripped their country of its finest ornaments, and most 
grateful invitations to reflection. Its cathedrals are dismantled, its 
castles demolished, its chateaux outraged : society has been reversed 
without being improved ; and, if errors have been exploded, crimes 
have unfortunately taken their place. ‘The French Revolution will be 
to all ages a vast blot, and a hurtful influence in human history. 
It began in wanton violence, which was succeeded by insanity, and 
ended in chains. Its remembrance will impede the progress of 
improvement, by alarming some and irritating others, against try- 
ing experiments that may have such calamitous and wicked results. 
Yet the people against whom this serious charge lies, have caught 
neither niodesty nor caution from their disgraces: they are still as 
light, as confident, as insolent, and as rash as ever. To reduce 
them to their proper low level, is really a moral duty ; for this alone 
can reduce the hurtfulness of their example, and, in some measure, 
obliterate the stain they have affixed on the character of mankind.” 


> —- 
ide 


At Laval, in consequence of a dispute with a cheating 
postillion, our author was introduced to the magistrate of the 
place. This public functionary, who held a situation which 
in England would be that of one of our police magistrates, 
had holes in his elbows, coarse dirty-worsted stockings on 
his legs, a steel watch-chain hung from his fub, and a silk 
handkerchief was tied round bis neck. His manners and 
honesty were in harmony with his exterior: we need not add 
that he was a zealous Buonapartist. In this part of France, 
the women, even those of a better sort, ride on horse- 
back with their legs astride; and this our author saw at 
Angers, which before the revolution was the seat of the 
celebrated Mons. Pignerole and the Salamanca of riding- 
schouls! The above-mentioned professor has left a succes- 
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sor, whose love of the art is worthy of the post which he 
fills; and who ascribes all the horrors of the ee Revo- 
lution to the forgetfulness into which the lessons of Mons. 
Pignerole have fallen in France: particularly to the diabo- 
lical practice of ladies riding en cavalier ; until ladies were 
made to ride as they used to do before the Revolution, he 
saw no prospect of amelioration for France. 

At Chateau Gontier, our author was surprized to find 
himself suddenly in a town which came "ve them like 
a dream of England—so clean, and neat and wealthy was 
its appearance, and the people so civil, honest, and well 
looking. Not a beggar was to be found in the town; 
the inn was as comfortable as it was cheap and quiet; the 
church was kept in qrder, the aisles were matted, and every 
attention was paid to its architectural repairs. A sexton, 
well dressed and well behaved, was in attendance ; the vestry 
room was provided with all the conveniencies of a London 
chapel, aad on Sunday so crowded was the church, that 
the congregation was unable to find room within the doors. 
Our author and his party naturally expressed their surprize 
at a state of things so different from what they had been 
accustomed to meet with in other parts of France; and the 
old sexton told them, with a look of pride, that his fellow 
townsmen were as good as they were clean ; that they were 
royalists, and had always preserved their loyalty, On this 
subject, our author observes, as the result of his reflections 
upon what he had seen in France, that he had invariably 
found all the honest and respectable part of the community 
attached to the King. The Buonapartists were almost in- 
variably men of desperate fortunes and vicious minds; the 
fiercest enemy of the King, whom our author met with in 
one of the towns through which he passed, was a woman who 
beat her husband, cheated his creditors, and starved his chil- 
dren. While on the other hand, all those whom he saw, whose 
manners and character were respectable, were friendly to 
the present state of things. In Paris, the state of public 
feeling, (owing to the effects of party politics, of which that 
place is in France the great manufactory,) exhibits doubtless 
a greater diversity of character; but in the provinces there 
was hardly a difference of opinion. 


“ It is,” says our author, “ in the feelings of the lower and 
middle classes of the people that the great body of public sentiment 
must be sought; and these are the instruments, without which the 
leaders of parties can effect nothing. In this view, it may be in- 
teresting to state, that, at all the inns where we had recently 
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sopped and from the mouths of all the postillions we had lately 
employed, we heard only expressions of the warmest loyalty and 
self congratulations, that the King had been again restored to his 
capital, and that the Usurper had been removed. The last fact 
they in part disbelieved, because, as one of them said, it is too 
good news to be true.” P. 106. 


From Angers to Tours, our party proceeded by water up 
the Loire. ‘The method of travelling by boats on this river 
appears not to be very tempting. The current is too rapid 
to row against; and the boats are therefore, unless when the 
wind is tair, either towed by ropes, or pushed by poles. It 
was in a sort of half-boat and half-raft, outlétenily ianps to 
admit of a shed, under which were placed seats and their 
luggage, that our author and his party set off. They had 
three boatmen with them, all brothers ; and were to sleep by 
night at the inns on the banks of the river. 


“ For the first eight miles, as I have said, we got on very plea- 
antly. ‘The day was fine, the scenery pretty, and we made way 
against the roaring current, by the help of one enormous square 
sail, with considerable rapidity. After about three hours, however, 
had passed, the wind shifted a little against us, and, what was worse, 
the river at the same time shifted its course, rendering the wind 
totally contrary. ‘he men got out on the meadow to pull the boat; 
this seemed to us tedious, but we still proceeded, though slowly. 
By and bye, the meadow finished, and a thicket of willows, extend- 
ing far into the water, compelled them to get into the boat again. 
They pushed her on with their poles, at the rate of a mile an 
hour; but soon this recourse failed, the water became too deep 
for their poles! What did they do then? An English boatman 
would have given it up as a bad job; the Frenchmen treated it as 
a mere trifle; they, as a matter of course, laid by their poles, and 
pulled their heavy boat on, by means of the willow twigs, at the 
rate of a yard a minute. Whenever a bit of open land presented 
itself, they sprung to the shore, and hauled with the rope; when it 
terminated, they sprung in again, and either crawled on by the 
bushes, or pushed with their poles, as they could. Sometimes 
they were pulling the rope, on a top of a great precipice above us: 
the cord would then entangle in a tree, and they would have to 
climb upon the overhanging branches to disentangle it! It seemed 
to us madness to think of making any considerable progress in this 
way. One half the difficulties would have constituted twenty im- 
possibilities in England, yet by half-past eight o’clock at night, 
we found ourselves at Les Rosieres, a village twenty-four miles 
from our place of starting.” P. 149. 
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Bhe above extract will furnish a lively idea of the kind of 
seenery, as well as of the comforts, which an aquatic excur- 
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siow against the stream offer to the traveller apon the Loire. 
The whole account of the voyage occupies a considérable 
number of pages; but it is well described, and some of the 
incidents which occurred possess interest. The following 
account of Saamur we extract on account of the curious ma- 
nafacture of which it is the depét. A town, whose chief 
article of commerce consists of rosaries, presents a new idea 
to a protestant; particularly in these days, and as connécted 
with France. 


* Saumur stood full in view; with its castle nobly 
above the town. But long did we see it before we reached its pre- 
cincts, “The river ran heré in a straight line for upwards of six 
miles; and it took us several hours to conquer six miles, creeping 
anong the willows. About two o’clock we arrivéd at the quay, 
and found a very pretty small town, situated in a very beaut 
country. ‘The rocks above it are covered with vines, and are also 
cut out into houses, so that the chimnies of the town’s people 
almost touch the doors of the vignerons above them. The queys 
of Saumur, which, in France, mean the broad-paved banks of t 
river, are very beautiful. The town is seated on the southern side 
of the river, and a Jong and fine bridge crosses the Loire, forming 
a communication with the post-road on the other side. Every 
thing about Saumur seemed to speak of tranquillity. The face of 
nature about it was fair and quiet; and the weather is generally 
mild and clear in this neighbourhood. 

“A row of small houses, at the outside of the town, is occupied 
by a number of women, who make the strings of rosaries, used in 
the Catholic worship. 1 understood that Saumur supplied the 
greater part of France with these articles. ‘The principle of the 
division of labour, seemed here to be thor understood, In 
one house the women were cutting the willow wands into smalt 
pieces about three-fourths of an inch Jong ; in the next, they were 
turning these bits of wood into beads, in the next they fitted them 
with brass plating, and their neighbours finally strung the p 
urticles into a necklace. These women vse oe work for a few 
merchanta who had possessed themselves e general rosary 
trade in France, and who allowed them two francs or three francs 
for the gross, that is to say, for the part whieh each performed in 
the preparation of a gross. It seemed a very and suitable 
employment for women, but t complai it was poorl 
paid there had been a time, be said, when twelve france amet 
given instead of three. I said to that I had heard religion was 
increasing in France, and the trade of rosaries, rape, coud 
to keep pace with it. The Women replied, I know not . 
that the demand for these pious matters was now much greater 
than it had been; but tlte wicked merchant rather lowered 
raised his prices. eames” the manufacture is the 
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of giving an air of cheerful industry to the suburb of Saumur, which 
is extremely agreeable. The women, at this light work, all sit at 
their doors or windows, or frequently out in the street under vine 
trees ; nothing can be prettier than the general effect, particularly as 
the noble Loire almost washes their homes, so that the crowd appears 
seated on its banks. Such a multitude of white caps, the buz of 
the chattering of so many women, the noise of their small turning 
lathes, the activity of their hands, the little scenes of coquetry and 
gaiety with the passing boatmen, all conspire to render the spec- 


tacle more cheerful and striking than I can easily describe.” 
P. 157. 


At Tours, the journal before us may properly be said to 
terminate. So far the MSS. had evidently been prepared 
for the press ; but the remainder of the volume is as evidently 
made up from our author's papers,and put together in any order, 
merely to compose a volume. Had Mr. Scott lived lon 
enough to have established a reputation in the world, we 
should certainly have blamed very severely the cupidity (for 
m that case it would have deserved a harsh name) which 
should have forced before the public a mere collection of con- 
fused memoranda, which might have been worked up by the 
author himselfintoa useful work, but which are in many places, 
as it is, hardly intelligible to the reader. In justice to Mr. 
Scott, we hope the readers o6fhis ‘‘ Sketches” will close the vo- 
lume at the place at which we have left off; and in that case 
they will close it, as we did, with regret. Upon thewhole, and 
including the Essay at the end, the book contains a fair pro- 
postion of interest, even for its size, and whether it be pub- 
i 


shed for the benefit of bis family, or of his-publishers, we 
shall not be sorry to hear of its success. 
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TE memoirs of personages, who from their elevated station 
or useful talents, have obtained any extraordinary access to 
the political confidence of their times, are among the mest 
solemn trusts which can be committed to a descendant. They 
of necessity carry with them an interest which no narrative 
posterior to the event can ever assume; they possess the 
same advantage which ocular testimony claims over the evi- 
denee of hearsay ; they bear for the most part the simple and 
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natural impress of sincere conviction ; and though, of course, 
the faith which is to be placed in them must vary w ith our 
assurance, more or less, of the writer's opportunities of judg - 
ing, and powers of judgment, there is yet always a freshness 
and life, and vigour about them, which, like the first rude 
sketch of a great artist's pencil, rarely is transferred entire 
to the more finished and elaborate copy. With all this pre- 
ponderating weight they are handed down to posterity ; they 
form the magazine from which the future historian is to draw 
his materials ; and the colouring of great transactions, and 
the characters of great actors on the scene of public life, can- 
not butibe materially affected by the contemporary record 
which almost transfers us back to place and time which has 
long since passed away. 

How far then papers of this kind are fitted for the public 
eye must always be a matter of deep and solemn considera- 
tion; and a conscientious executor will pause long and often 
before le permits such documents to escape from his own 
custody. We do not here intend to be undersiood of those 
chronicles of scandal and intrigue which form so large a part 
of French literature; and which, whether true or false, are, 
in another way, quite as mischievous as they are amusing. It 
is of little consequence whether it was La Duchesse A, 
La Comtesse B, or Madame C, who made doux yeux to S.A. 
Royale D, or Monsieur le Baron E: for the fopperies and 
the follies of a court are, in one sense, but perishable com- 
modities, and whatever injury may be done to the reader by 
the false medium through which he is thus accustomed to look 
at vice, little or none is ofiered to the memory of triflers who 
fluttered through their short day of nothingness, till they be- 
came still less than nothing. We speak only of such details 
as profess to penetrate into the springs by which the counsels 
of nations were moved and guided ; which draw aside the 
veil from the privacy of public life ; aad exhibit, in all their 
nakedness, the inclinations, the plans, and the motives which 
have gov erned the governors of mankind. I[t is a sacred duty 
here not to toss loosely to the general gaze a hall-informed or 
half imagined narrative; nor to let the overtlowings of bile 
ooze out till they poison the current of a fair fame; not 
lightly to trifle with received opinion from the natural malice 
which likes to start an opposition to it; nor too readily to 
believe that what claims to be authentic, must of necessity, 
really be so; but on the other hand to weigh well the cha- 
racter, the prejudices, and the fortunes of the memorialist 
before we throw his memoirs into the stock’ of the Comumis- 
sariat of History. 
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That the Noble Editor of the publication before us (we 
believe Lord Holland makes no seeret that he is s0,) bas 
omitted to turn all these considerations in his mind, cannot 
for a moment be suspected; and doubtless the widely oppo- 
site result at which he has arrived from that to which we our- 
selves should have been directed under similar circumstances, 
is to be attributed rather to a difference of judgment than of 
principle. His Lordship can have no desire to revive for- 
gotten scandal in one instance, nor in another to detract from 
the pleasing remembrance which is so generally cherished of 
those who have already sought their reward in the fuliféss of 
their good deeds. He has, we are convinced, in the conscious: 
ness of his own entire freedom from party motives accepted 
as ‘ the work of a scholar, a gentleman, and a philosopher,” 
that which we are led to regard as the journal of a sincere and 
honourable, but still not of a very powerful and certainly of 
un atrabilious, splenetic and disappointed mind. 

The writer of these Memoirs was James, second Earl Wal- 
degrave, a Lord of the Bed Chamber, to George II, from 
whom he enjoyed much personal favor. On the death of 
Frederick Prince of Wales he was appointed Lord of the 
Stannaries ; and on the resignation of Earl Harcourt he filled, 
though reluctantly, the important post of Governor to the 
young Prince, alterwards George II1. ‘‘ The Earl was averse 
to it,’ says Lerd Orford, (Memoirs, Vol. I. 255.) He was 
a man of pleasure, understood tle Court, was firm in the 
King’s favor, easy in his circumstances, and at once unde- 
sirous of rising, and afraid to fall. He said to a friend, ‘ If 
I dared, | would make this excuse to the King,—Sir, I am 
too young to govern, and too old to be governed. But he 
was forced tosubmit. A man of stricter honour, and of more 
reasonable sense could not have been selected for the em- 
ployment; yet as the Whig zeal had caught flame, even this 
choice was severely criticised. Lord Waldegrave's grand- 
mother was daughter to James II, his family were all pa- 
pists, and his father had been but the first convert.” In this 
employment he neither pleased his Royal Pupil, nor the 
Princess Dowager, and it is of the circumstances attending 
his removal, and of his subsequent attempts to assist George 
I]. in the formation of new ministers at the commencement 
of the seven years war, that his Memoirs chiefly treat. The 
remainder of his lite was passed in retirement; the reversion 


of a Tellership of the Exchequer devolved upon him in 1757.% 


in 1759 he married the natural daughter of Sir Edward Wal- 
pole, afterwards Duchess of Gloucester; and soon after the 
accession of George LIL. in 1768, he was asked to join. admi- 
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nistration, His strong personal dislike of Lord Bate induced 
him to decline this offer ; and the Duke of Cumberland is re- 
ported to have said, that death would have been more weloome 
to Lord Waldegrave, than any union with Lord Bute or Mr. 
Fox. He died soon after this tefusal in the 49th yeur of his 
age. ‘The present work is printed from a MS. in his hand- 
writing, which ever since his demise has been inthe pos- 
session of the Waldegrave family. It was communicated to 
and is much praised by Lord Orford, who loved to be in- 
trusted with MSS. especially from noble pens. ‘The Editor 
has given it entire to his bookseller, with the prefix of a 
short Biographical Memoir, from which we have abridged 
the foregoing notice; and the bookseller by means of large 
type, browd intervals, and supererogatory margin has span out 
a moderate sized. two shillmg pamphlet into an attenuated 
five and twenty shilling quarto. 

Lord Holland believes, and we think there is internal evi- 
dence to prove that these Memoirs were intended for pos- 
terity, thongh no injunction was left as to the time and mode 
of giving them to the public. The narrative, short as it is, 
bears marks of extraordinary labor; it has been shorn and 
snipped into a plainness and simplicity which, if there could 
be such a thing, we should be tempted to call the Quakerism 
of Literature ; and there can be little reason to suppose that 
any man would bestow so much pains upon papers which were 
never to pass from his own escrutoire. 

The first character pourtrayed is that of George IT. a mo- 
narch who had few claims upon the affection of his subjects, 
His faults, and they predominate in the picture, are exte- 
nuated by the very pardonable partiality of one who was ad- 
mitted to his close and familiar confidence; and we do not 
recognize that parsimonious and uncoartly monarch of whom 
we have read in livelier, but we are inclined to believe, not 
less veracious representations. 

The Prince of Wales, his late Majesty, does not receive 
an equal measure of kindness. ‘The Ex-Governor speaks as 
ill of his p “e as decency will allow. Every good which he 
is compelled to admit is qualified with a damning “ but ;” and 
the siavelienees which these occasion would be enough of 
themselves without the testimony of an unusually protracted 
reign, to convince us of the error, and the orejdling of the 
narrator. ‘* He js strictly honest,” says Lord Waldegraye, 
‘* his religion is free from all hypocrisy ; he has great. com- 
mand of his passions, and will seldom do wrong exce when 
he mistakes wrong for right—he has spirit—and does ‘not 
want for resolution.” How can these qualities be predicated of 
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ihe same person who in the same breath is described to be 
not amiable, ungenerous,:uncharitable, inactive, obstinate, 
uncommonly indolent, strongly prejudiced, of an unhappy 
temper, sullen, ill-humoured, and retentive of offence. But 
the seoret is unravelled in the concluding paragraphs : in 
his education * the mother and the nursery always pre- 
yvailed,’ and ‘‘ the Earl of Bute, by the assistance of the 
nother, has now the entire confidence,” Lord Waldegrave 
was dismissed trom his tutorship, and consequently every 
ibing went wrong ; but if these indeed were the bad qua- 
lities of George ILL. as Prince of Wales, the touch of the 
crown must have far greater powers of transmutation than 
that of the Philosopher's stone. 

But it is for his successor, the Earl of Bute, that Lord 
Waldegrave reserves his bitterest gall, and the North Briton 
flows with milk and honey in comparison with these pages. 
Of the graver accusations, which are brought against this 
minister, the very nature is such as to preclude the possibility 
of accurate decision in the present day. The popular scandal 
of the time hited at a close connexion with the Princess 
Dowager, aud after a lapse of sixty years, it is not easy to pro« 
nounce with certainty upon the hints of scandal. Lord Bate’s 
fine person and brilliant address would be enowgh at any 
time to give currency to the report among those who deem 
proximity to bethe necessary parent of intrigue: but it 
should be remembered that unauthorized whispers are not a 
safe foundation for the superstructure of history; and that 
the annalist, who builds his fame upen nomore solid basis than 
La Cour d' Auguste, Les Amours des Gaules, or the endless 
‘* Secreé Histories which every reign produces, would attain 
the reputation, and deserve the fate of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall. 
That Lord Bute was the handsomest man of his time any one 
must be prepared to admit who has seen a portrait of him ; 
that he was vain of his person as Lord Waldegrave more than 
once insinuates, we may safely deny on yet living authority. 
That he pretended to polite scholarship which he did not pos- 
sess, and that his “ classical learning extended no farther than 
a French translation,” is, to say the least of it, directly false. 
Few testimonies to the extent of classical scholarship can be 
more unexceptionable than that of the late Mr. Bryant, and 
Mr. Bryant, as a brother Etonian, repeatedly spoke in high 
commendation of Lord Bute’s attainments in this path. 

‘The tone of this volume will be readily understood from a 
few extracts. We will begin bv a precise of the negotiation 
relative to the late King’s marriage. 
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« An event happened about the middle of the summer, which 
engaged Leicester House still deeper in faction than they at first 
intended. 

“ The Prince of Wales was just entering into his eighteenth 
year; dnd being of a modest, sober disposition, with ‘a healthy, 
vigorous constitution, it might reasonably be supposed that a ma- 
trimonial companion would be no unacceptable amusement, 

‘© The Dutchess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel*, with her two un- 
married daughters, waited on his Majesty at Hanover. . The eller, 
both as to person and understanding, was a most accomplished 
princess, 

* The King was charmed with her cheerful, modest, and sen- 
sible behaviour; and wished to make her his ygrandaughter, being 
too old to make her his wife, I remember his telling me with great 
eagerness, that had he been only twenty years younger, she should 
never have been refused by a Prince of Wales, but should at once 
have been queen of England, 

‘ Now whether his Majesty spoke seriously is very little to the 
purpose: his grandson's happiness was undoubtedly his principal 
object: and he was desirous the match might be concluded before 
his own death; that the Princess of Wales should have no tempta- 
tion to do ajob for her relations, by marrying her son to one of thé 
Saxe Gotha family, who might not have the amiable accomplish. 
ments of the Princess of Wolfenbuttel. | 

“ The King’s intentions could not be long a secret in England, 
and it may easily be imagined that they were-not agreeable to the 
Princess of Wales. 

“« She knew the temper of the prince her son; that he was by 
nature indolent, hated business, but loved a domestic life, and 
would make an excellent husband. 

** She knew also that the young princess, having merit and un- 
derstanding equal to her beauty, must in a short time have the 
greatest influence over him. 

“ In which circumstances, it may naturally be concluded that 
her Royal Highness did every thing in her power to prevent the 
match. The Prince of Wales was taught to believe that he was 
to be made a sacrifice, merely to gratify the King’s private interest 
in the electorate of Hanover, The young princess was most cruelly 
misrepresented; many even of her perfections were aggravated 
into faults; his Royal Highness implicitly believing every idle tale 
and improbable aspersion, till his prejudice against her amounted to 
aversion itself, 


— —_—— 
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“* Philippina Charlotte, Princess of Prussia, sister of Frederick the Second, 
and wife of Charles, Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, was born in 1716, and died 
in 1780. Her two eldest daughters were Sophia Caroline Maria, born in 1737; 
and Anne Amelia, born 1739. Sophia Caroline Maria was married in 1759 to 
the Margravine of Bareuth; and diedat on advanced age, in 1317 or 1818, And 


Anne Amelia was married to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, in 1756; and died in 
1807. 
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. * From this time, all duty and obedience te the grandfather 
entirely ceased: for though it would have been difficult to have 
persuaded him to have done that which he thought wrong, he was 


ready to think right whatever was prompted either by the mother 
or by her favorite.” P. 39. 


** About three months after his return to England, his Majesty 
sent for the Prince of Wales into his closet; not to ree. 
match, knowing it would be to little purpose, but to find out the 
éxtent of his political knowledge, to sift him in relation to Ha- 
nover, and to caution him against evil counsellors. ‘The discourse 
was short, the substance kind and affectionate ; but the manner not 
quite gracious, 

“« ‘The prince was flustered and sulky ; bowed, but scarce made 
any answer: so the conference ended very little to the satisfaction 
ofeither party. Here his Majesty was guilty of a very capital mis- 
take: instead of sending for the prince, he should have spoke 
roe! to the mother: told her that as she governed her son, she 
should be answerable for his conduct : that he would overlook what 
was past, and treat her still like a friend, if she behaved in a proper 
manner; but, on the other hand, if either herself, her son, or any 
tea influenced by them, should give any future disturbance, she 

ust expect no quarter: he might then have ended his admonition, 
by whispering a word in her ear, which would have made her 
tremble, in spite of her spotless innocence.” . P. 50. 


‘Lhe account of the change of governors is not less petulant: 


** I had been appoiated governor to the Prince of Wales towards 
the end_of the year 1752, when Earl Harcourt resigned; and as 
my predecessor did not quit on the most amicable terms, I wasvery 
kindly received. 

** | found his Royal Highness uncommonly full of princely pre- 
judices, contracted in the nursery, and improved by the society of 
bed.chaniber women, and pages of the ve aa 

* As a right system of education seemed quite impracticable, 
the best which could he hoped for was to give him true notions of 
common things; to instruct him by conversation, rather than by 
books ; and sometimes, under the disguise of amusement, to entice 
him to the pursuit of more serious studies. 

** The next point | laboured was to preserve harmony and union 
in the royal family; and having free access to the closet, I had 
frequent opportunities of doing good offices ; was a very useful apo- 
logist, whenever his Majesty was displeased with his grandson’s 
shyness, or want of attention ; and never failed to notify even the 
inost minute circumstance of the young prince’s behaviour which 
was likely to give satisfaction. 

* On the other hand, the princess and her son seemed fully satis- 
fied with my zeal, diligence, and faithful services; and I was treated 
with so much civility, that I thought myself almost a favorite. 
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' .This continued near three years, till the time already men, 
tioned, when they changed their plan, and began by their actions, 
without directly avowing it, to set the king at defiance. 

“ The governor's apologies being no longer necessary, the best 
use they could make of me was to provoke me to some hasty, im- 
prudent action, which might oblige me to quit my station, and 
make way for Bute's advancement. ~ 

* However, they could not find even the slightest pretence for 
shewing any public mark of their displeasure ; and though some 
hard things were said to.me in private, I always kept my temper, 
giving the severest answers, in the most respectful language; and 
i them civilly understand that I feared their anger no more 
than | had deserved it; and though it might be in their power to 
fret me, | was determined not to be in the wrong.” P, 63. : 


‘The new arrangement for the household being completed, 
Lord Waldegrave took leave. 

* When the whole ceremony was ended, I went to take leave of 
his Royal Highness, who was uncommonly gracious; assuring me 
that he was thoroughly satisfied with every part of my behaviour, 
and that if others had acted in the same manner, be should have 
had no reason to complain, ‘After these Soman tt we hada 
very cheerful conversation; which being ended, 1 made my bow, 
and parted from him with as much indifference as was consistent 
with respect and decency. P. 80, 


_ Perhaps the most interesting parts of these Memoirs are 
the few personal anecdotes which they contain of George IT; 
for they are delivered plainly, and no conclusion is drawn 
from them: His Majesty certainly was possessed of some 
dry humour. On the opening of the session of parliament in 
1756, an impudent printer circulated a spurious speech from 
the throne, The King expressed a hope that the man’s pu- 
nishment would be of the mildest sort, adding that hé had 
read both speeches, and as far as he understood either of 
them, he liked the spurious speech better than hisown. Of 
Mr. Pitts (Lord Chatham,) he used to say, ‘* that he made 
him long speeches, which possibly might be very fine, but 
were greatly beyond his comprehension, and that his letters 
were affected, formal, and pedantic” Mr. Pitt, in truth, 
was not calculated (or George Tld’s understanding. Of Lord 
Temple, that ‘‘ he was so disagteeable ‘a fellow there was 
no bearing. him; that when be attempted to argue he was 
pert, and sometimes insolent; that when he meant to be 
civil he was exceedingly troublesome, and that in the busi- 
ness of his office he was totally ignorant.” Of the then 
existing ministry, as a whole, ‘‘ that he did not look upon 
himself as King while he was in the hands of such scoun 
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dreis ;” and “ that he could endure their insolence no longer.” 
To the proposition made by Fox, (that he should be pay- 
master, and that an Irish reversion should be granted to his 
children, asa compensation for giving up all hope of prefer- 
ment in a future reign,) ‘‘ he made many objections, saying 
that it possibly might be a good scheme for Fox, his friends, 
and relations ; but that for his own part it did not answer his 
purposes.” ‘There is much truth also in the following re- 


marks which he made to Lord Waldegrave, on the difficulties 
in forming a ministry. . 


‘* His Majesty heard every thing I said with con patience ; and 
answered with some cheerfulness, that according to my descrip- 
tion, his situation was not much to be envied; but he could assure 
me it was infinitely more disagreeable than I represented it.’’ 


*« ‘That we were, indeed, a very extraordinary people, continu. 
ally talking of our constitution, laws, and liberty. That as to our 
constitution, he allowed it to be a good one, and defied any man to 
produce a single instance wherein he had exceeded his proper 
limits. P, 132. 

« That as to our laws, we phssed near a hundred every session, 
which seemed made for no other purpose, but to afford us the plea- 
sure of breaking them: and as to our zeal for liberty, it was in 
itsclf highly commendable ; but our notions must be somewhat sin- 
gular, when the chief of the nobility chose rather to be the depen- 
dents and followers of a Duke of Newcastle than to be the friends 
and counsellors of their sovereign. P. 133, 


Lord Waldegrave’s moral points in conclusion to the little 
that is to be envied in the lot of those whom fortune places in 
the favor of princes ; his own book perhaps furnishes the 
strongest confirmation which he could give of his principle, 








Art. V. Sketches of India: written by an Officer for 
Fire-Side Travellers At-Home. S8vo. 334 pp- 10s. Gd, 


Longman and Co. 1821, 


We took up this volume with the expectation of finding more 
amusement than it afforded us upon trial. The title of the 
work, ‘‘ Sketches of India, written by an Officer,” held out, 
as we thought, a very favourable promise. India is acountr 

about which, as belonging to our own, we may naturally be 
supposed to feel a more than merely general interest ; and it is 
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moreover one respecting which, very few books, except 
those of a military and political character, have of late years 
appeared. Of the internal state of India at present; the feel- 
ings and manners of the natives under the great changes 
which have within the last twenty years been introduced ; iu 
administration ; its commercial capabilities with reference to 
an open trade with this country ; the effect of European exam- 
ple in modifying the prejudices and opinions of the people ; 
the manner of life of the Indian peasantry ; their condition 
and character ; these, and a great many other particulars which 
we could mention, are all of them, more or le to be consi- 
dered as desiderata, in our popular knowledge. Many of these 
are topics which were not likely to fall under the notice of an 
Officer of Dragoons ; but others of them are of a less grave 
character, and atall events we felt desirous to know what is 
the impression which is made upon the mind of an intelligent 
man, by a first glance at the general features of the country. 

In this last hope, the work before us has not altogether 
disappointed us. It is the production of a young man of 
lively parts, and of respectable qualifications as a scholar. 
His observations are in general just, and the incidents and 
topics which he selects as the subjects of his Sketches, are 
for the most part well chosen and characteristic. ‘The great 
defect of the work, and that which completely prevents a 
reader of the common class, from all sympathy with the au- 
thor, is a frequent strain of mawkish sentiment, rendered still 
more unpleasant from a considerable mixture of cant of ano- 
ther and not more agreeable kind. 

As to our author’s ambition to be thought a young officer 
of superior sensibility, thatis an affectation which it is easy to 
distinguish. We should hope and are willing to believe, that he 
is much more serious in his professions of religion. But it is 
obvious that he is just as vain of his superior piety, as of his 
superior refinement in matters of secular feeling; and religion 
in our minds is so serious a thing, that we contess it is never 
without pain that we percejve it to be made a subject of va- 
nity and self-conceit. It was said of a notorious infidel, (Fre- 
deric the Great of Prussia) qu'il se piquoit un peu trop de sa 
damnation ; it shocks our morality less, no doubt, when we 
meet with a man, who piques himself upon his Christian faith ; 
but we hardly know in which case our ¢aste is most offend- 
ed; and justly too; for surely the private feelings of inward 
devotion, in a general way, are far too sacred to behung up on 
a sign post, and made a gazing stock for vulgar admiration. 
We take for granted that an Englishman is a Christian, un- 
less he tells us to the contrary ; and if a writer always speaks 
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with respect both of religion and its ministers, whenever he 
has occasion to express any opinion ofeither, he gives all the 
satisfaction respecting his principles which the public, in a 
commor case, can possibly have any right or any wish to require. 
The only other thing, besides positive impiety, which would 
ever lead us to have any doubts upon the subject, is when a 
man is perpetually going out of his way, and that too in lan- 
guage which savours of sectarianism, to ‘* thank God that he 
is not as other men are.” The author of this litle work is a 
young man, and has probably only adopted the tone which is 
familiar in the particular society to which he was accustomed 
in England ; but when he has lived as long as we have, he will 
discover that the tone which he has implicitly adopted, is not 
the tone of true and unaffected piety. No doubt, an ambition 
to be thought religious, is much more respectable than an 
ambition to be thought regardless of religion. Nevertheless, 
if an individual or a writer is really and sincerely pious and 
devout, be need have no fear lest bis candle should be hidden: ; 
people will be sure to do justice to his character; but in the 
mean tine it is always unpleasant to hear a man become bis 
own trumpeter ; and if he has no occasion for introducing the 
subject of religion on other grounds, he had better leave it 
alone, than force it forward before the public, merely for the 
purpose of making them privy to feelings with which they 
have no more legitimate concern than with the subject of his 
daily prayers. 

In what we have now been saying, we have had an eye 
more particularly to the work before us; the intention, how- 
ever, of our remarks is general, and they have been drawn 
down by a mistake which is common to many writers, in the 
present day, and net by any peculiar and exclusive example 
ofit, which ourauthor furnishes. His manner of writing is 
full of affectation of every kind, and this which we have pitch- 
ed upon, is by no means the most prominent; but having said 
thus much, we must again mention, that the work is notwith- 
standing a clever, lively, and upon the whole, (the matter and 
not the manner being considered), even a sensible and useful 
performance ; and we recommend it as such to the notice of 
our readers. 

The place at which our author landed in India, was Madras 
——and the reader is immediately introduced to the objects 
which first strike (he eye of the stranger. 

** Now, reader, I must beg you to accompany me for a hasty 
look at Madras, in my palanquin. A palanquin, such as the Eng- 


lish use, is a close litter, with pannels, painted and varnished like a 
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varriage. You may stretch yours¢lf at length, or sit half up in 
them, as ona bed. They have cushions and linings of lcather, 
silk, or chintz; and large sliding doors on both sides, with vene- 
tins. Nine men carry you; four at a time ; two under the pole 
before, and two behind. Relieving each other without stopping, 
they will run with you twelve miles in three hours. They jog 
along, making a continual singing in regular cadence, which assists 
them to keep step. 

« ‘The few pictures I will now attempt to sketch, are designed 
to assist you, reader, in accompanying me to such places and 
scencs as I may carry you to look upon hereafter, when I shall 
hope to excite in your bosom some portion of the interest I felt in 
them myself. An interest which, if not altogether destroyed, 
would be much weakened by continual explanatory interruptions. 
For the rambling and familiar style I have chosen for this por- 
traiture, I crave your patient indulgence, 

“ These poor wretches, with no other clothing than small ra 
round the middle, and loads on their lieads, whom you meet singly 
or in large groups, are the common coolies, or road-porters, of the 
country; for thus light burdens are usually conveyed here, even 
for distances of two or three hundred miles. —This haughty -look- 
ing man with a prominent nose, dark eye and olive-brown com- 
plexion, having a large turban, muslin vest, gaudy silk trowsers, 
and noisy slippers, is a Mahometan. 

“ This next, with his head bare and shaven, except a few thick- 
failing locks clubbed behind, his forehead marked with stripes of 
the ashes of cow-dung, his naked body, clean yellow-coloured 
skin, the zennaar, or distinguishing threads worn over the shoulder, 
and a large pale salmon-coloured loin-cloth, is an officiating 
bramin.”?” P. 10. 

“ There is a group of native women returning to their houses 
with water: they are of a common class; but observe their simple 
dress, erect carriage, and admirable walk. One piece of cloth 
wrapped twice round their loins in its breadth, and passing in its 
length upwards over the bosom, is cither disposed mantle-like to 
cover the head, or thrown gracefully across the right shoulder, 
and brought under the left arm to the middle. Their shining hair 
is neatly rolled up into a knot at the back of the head ; and is oc- 
casionally ornamented with little chaplets of pale yellow flowers. 
‘The vessels which some carry on the head, some on hip, are of 
brass or clay; but ancient, and urn-like in their form. 

“ This low, curiously carved car, with a white canopy, and 
cream-coloured bullocks, having their horns ornamentally tipped 
with wrought brass, collars with bells, and crimson body-clothes, 
is the conveyance of some native merchant, or shroff. 

“‘ These horsemen with red hussar jackets, high spherical-shaped 
caps of blue cloth richly ornamented, leather breeches, boots, and 
English saddles, so well mounted, and as light-coloured as Spaniards, 
are of the body-guard ef the governor.— Observe the horse-keeper 
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following that staéf- officer ; thus the groom runs aftex, bis master in 
this country, and will keep pace with him ata smart canter. le 
is always provided with a leading rein and chowrie *. 

‘* These well-appointed black soldiers, clothed and accoutred so 
completely like British troops, except the peculiar cap of blue 
cloth with brazen ornaments and plates, are sepoys of the Madras 
establishment. 

* That officer in dark blue uniform with red facings, brazen 
helmet and red horsehair, is of the Madras horse artillery ; a corps 
most deservedly admired all over India.” P. 13. 

“ That neal with the pale Italian countenance, grey hair, small 
scull-cap, black robe, and white cords, just stepping out of that 
old palanquin, is the superior : he is a native of Rome. 

** This fine looking young man in a close white vest with a dark 
blue sash and high cap of black velvet with many points, is an 
Armenian gentleman; and the low stout man in a purple robe and 
mitre cap, with a long black bushy beard, who is speaking to him, 
is a priest trom Armenia.— Almost all these persons of half cast 
complexion, whom you are continually meeting, are the descen- 


dants of our countrymen, or other Europeans by native mothers ; 
those of Portuguese extraction are very numerous.’’ P, 16, 


The above description is lively, and the artifice (not a very 
new or original one to be sure) of supposing the reader to be 
an eye-witness of the objects pointed out, and the writer to be 
asort of shew-man, produces in this instance, no bad effect. 
But the author is sadly too fond of his invention; and as he 
proceeds in the volume, the reader is so often told of ‘ this 
object which he sees on the left hand’—and of that ‘‘ man 
whom he may observe on the right”—and of ‘‘ those buildings 
which rise in front,” that imstead of awakening the imagina- 


tion, it at length produces quite a contrary ettect. Rhetorical — 


contrivances answer a very goed purpose, when used spa- 
ringly ; but if they recur too often, they then become mere 
tricks, and, like all other tricks, when found out, lose their 
power upon the mind. 

After a short stay at Madras, our author set off to join his 
regiment; aud he gives a very agreeable account of the plan 
of life during an Indian march. You mount your horse an 
hour before day-break, and reach your ground before the 
power of the sun begins to be felt; here you lind a tent pitched, 
and a table ready spread with breakfast. Your large tent, 
with couch and luggage, follows ; and before nine o'clock, you 
may be wasbed, dressed, and employed with your books, pen, 
er pencil, Mats made of the fragrant root of the cuscus 
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* « The chowrie is a fy-flap, made of the singularly bushy tail of the Bcoten 
caw,” 
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grass, are hung before the door of your tent to the windward, 


which being constantly wetted, transmits, during the hottest 
winds, a cool refreshing air. ‘Three o'clock is the hour of 
dinner; and in the evening you may take your gun, or stroll 
out, as your inclination leads you. 

Inthe appearance of the country, and partioularly in all that 
respects the cultivation of the ground, and the modes of life 
among the natives, there is great uniformity. Tn the plain 
country, the cottages are all of them built of mud; though 
they are, nevertheless, both inside and out, exceedingly neat 
and clean. Tn front, they have wide seats of hardened clay, 
over which verandahs are very commonly constructed, The 
roofs are flat, and the walls, both within and without, are 
daubed with broad red and white stripes, painted alternutety. 
If of high cast, the owners mark the seat and the ground near 
the door with stripes of the ashes of fresh cow-dung, laid on 
every morning ; aud no man of lower cast, dare tread on these 
privileged lines. Often at day-break, our author tells us, you 
see a female of the family with cow- ‘dung and water laying 
down these stripes, and with a little incense or a few flowers 
in her hand, repeating some formula of prayer. 

There are huts of a still poorer class, which are thatched with 
leaves of the palm or cocoa nut, and sometimes constructed 
altogether of basket work. In the richer villages, the 
godas are solidly built; but the meanest hamlet has its idol, 
and amud temple for its reception. In every village is also 
a bazaar, near which are always some large spreading trees, 
with clay seats round them. There, in the shade, the coolies, 
during the heat of the day, deposit their loads, and the 
horsemen tie up their steeds, and stretch themselves to sleep. 

The most beautiful circumstance, however, in the landscape of 
an Indian village, are the tanks or reservoirs of water, A walk 
along the embankment of one of these capacious lakes, at sun- 
set, affords a scene which is beth new and striking to an Eu- 
ropean eye. Near the side, at the entrance of the village, are 
always small groves of trees: here the native travellers per- 
form their ablations, cook their victuals, and halt for the night. 
On one side is sitting cross-legged a bearded Mahometan, 
with his hookah in his mouth, anda ragged boy shampooing 
his tired horse beside him; on the other are Hindoos, boiling 
their rice and mixing their curry: each man, according to his 
cast within his own circle, which is cut in the ground, in order 
that neither he nor his food may be defiled by any impure 
contact. 
The roads in India, our author describes, as very solitary. 

Now and then you meet a couple of merchants or ambling 
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ies; a woman with a child in her arms riding On a saddle 
ullock, followed by her husband armed with a match-lock ; a 
few sepoys, on furlough, with their wives and families. A 
long train of bullock cars, or a fakir, in his red turban and 
matted hair, and his body daubed all over with cow-dung, pass 
you at greater intervals ; but neither horsemen nor camels, 
nor elephants, the objects which our imagination commonly 
associaies with oriental scenery, meet the eye, except you 
happen to pass on the road (what you may travel 300 miles 
without doing) some troops, or a general officer, or some civil 
servant of high rank ; in which case a few camels or carriage 
elephants, may perhaps break the monotony of your journey. 
Of this last animal, considered as a beast of burthen, our au- 
thor speaks with great admiration ; and he gives a very lively 
description of his manners and appearance. 


“ The intelligent obedience of the elephant is well known ; but 
to look upon this huge and powerful monster kneeling down at the 
mere bidding of the human voice; and, when he has risen again, 
to see him protrude his trunk for the foot of his mahout or atten- 
dant, to help him into his seat ; or, bending the joint of his hind 
leg, make a step for him to climb up behind, and then, if any loose 
eloths or cords fall off, with a dog like docility pick them up with 
his proboscis and put them up again, will delight and surprise long 
after it ceases to be novel. When loaded, this creature broke off 
a large branch from the lofty tree near which he stood, and quietly 
fanned and fly-flapped himself, with all the nonchalance of an in- 
dolent woman of fashion, till the camels were ready. These ani- 
mals also kneel to be laden. When in motion, they have a very 
awkward gait, and seem to travel at a much slower pace than they 
really do. ‘Their tall out-stretched necks, long sinewy limbs, and 
broad spongy feet; their head furniture, neck-bells, and the rings 
in their nostrils, with their lofty loads, and a driver generally on 
the top of the leading one, have a strange appearance ; and if you 
meet them in the sandy bed of a river, or on a barren and burning 


plain, from ideas you associate with them, are very picturesque 
objects.” P. 44. 


In another part of the volume he has occasion to praise the 
sagacity of this animal, in another capacity, and in one where 
we had never before heard of its talents. 


“ At Tikaree, I passed a day with the regiment cantoned there ; 
and having met with a violent hurt from the rearing and falling 
back of my horse, was glad to accept the kind offer of the colonel 
commanding, who was going to march a few stages on my route 
with a body of infantry an 
stages in his howdah. 


“ This gentleman was a very great sportsman, and beat the 
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country right and left as he went along. His elephant, a large 
female, uncommonly well trained, perfectly astonished me by her 
sagacity. It is generally known, that this noble animal beats jun- 
gle for large game: and, although we met with none, still I had 
the opportunity of seeing into how thick, and apparently imper. 
vious jungle it will force its way. But it was the perfect dog-like 
manner in which she put up small game that surprised me; care- 
fully putting up from the low tufted grass in which they nestle, 
those smallest of game birds, the quail. My companion killed 
from his howdah in this manner, without dogs, both hares and 
black partridge, a few yards only from the road-side.” P. 306. 


Our author remained six months on the military station of 
Bilhary ; and the picture which he gives of the mode of life, 
which is passed by the greatest portion of our officers in the 
East, is such as, if we were obliged to live in a tropical cli- 
mate, we should think not unpleasant—the only things want- 
ing seem to be the luxury of our newspapers and reviews, and 
modern publications—in order that the mind might be idle 
without total vacuity. 


“ The military stations in India have so many features in com- 
mon, that one description may give a general idea of all. ‘The 
Europeans invariably have barracks ; the native soldiers lines, that 
is, on a given line are built places of arms, either several small, or 
a few large ones, as they may be designed for companies only, or 
for battalions. In front of these buildings is the grand parade ; in 
rear are the huts and families of the Sepoys. All the officers live 
in bungalows, which are neat dwellings of brick, with verandahs ; 
the walls covered with chunam, and the roofs tiled and sloping : 
these are either rented, purchased, or built by the officers ; and in 
size, convenience, and decoration, differ according to the taste, 
and circumstances of each individual, They have all either gar- 
dens, or compounds with wells, stabling, and offices. 

“ The life at out-stations, may be as briefly sketched. The 
troops are under arms whenever it is considered necessary, for pa. 
rade, or exercise, either at day-break, or sun-set. At the same 
hours, duty not interfering, you take your rides ayid drives, There 
is a sort of social luncheon called a tiffin, for which you sit down 
to table at one or two o’cléck daily. The dinner hour is from 
seven to eight in the evening. Occasional sporting parties, and 
pic-nicks, and-if the station be large, races, a few balls, and per- 
haps a performance by amateurs in a private theatre, or a musical 
party, break the monotony of your life. ‘ My horse!’ or ‘ my 
iat, stick, and gloves!’ are calls never heard in this climate at 
noon-day. ‘lhe long summer-evening’s ramble, or the yet longer 
evening of winter with lights, fire, books, and music, are alike 
unknown here. It is dark before seven all the year round. In 
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the hot season, the evening hours are breathless and oppressive ; in 
the wet season, damp, windy, and comfortless.”” P. 72. 


Early in June, 1819, our author sailed from Madras for 
Calcutta; and the reader will probably be pleased to have 
some account of the impression which a first view of that mag- 
nificent city, now the third if not the second city in the 
world in point of magnitude, makes upon the mind of a 
stranger. Itis not always that it finds a person so well able 


to describe it as our author, whose talents in this way are con- 
siderable. 


“* On the eastern bank of the Hooghly, about one hundred 
miles from its mouth, stauds the city of Calcutta. It is nearly six 
miles in length; the breadth, however, is in no part very consider- 
able. The bold reach of the river, at the head of which Calcutta 
stands, is, from the villas and gardens on its banks, styled the 
Garden Reach, and is as truly beautiful as its name would prepare 
re to find it. Spacious and elegant houses, shrubberies, and 

awns, give to the cheerful scene an air both of costliness and taste. 

** As you approach Chandpal Ghaut, and see a large, regular, 
and handsome fortress, a palace-like looking government-house, a 
wide and grand esplanade, many magnificent houses on one side of 
it, and a range of stately edifices beyond it, a little above this ghaut, 
an anchorage crowded with shipping, and a close-built city, contain- 
ing upwards of eighty thousand houses, whatever your expectations 
may have been, they are surpassed.”” P. 105. | 

** A stranger is certainly much surprised, both at the number 
and style of the equipages he meets on the fashionable drive, at 
sunset. Many hundred coaches, chariots, barouches, curricles, 
tilburies, and humble gigs, give, by his familiarity with the sight of 
such conveyances, an air of England; and, by his ever associating 
the possession of them with rank or easy circumstances, one of splen- 
dout. Buta something, in black coachmen dressed in muslins and 
turbans, inferior cattle, awkward driving, and harness ill put toge- 
ther, in spite of many handsome and some English-built carriages, 
tells the eye that much will long be wanting before the chariot and 
pair, on the Calcutta course, can vie with that of Hyde Park. ‘lhe 

young dashers, in their tilburies, who instruct their servants in the 
art of cleaning and putting-to, and drive themselves, perhaps con- 
trive a closer resemblance to English style, than the elder and more 
sensibly indolent residents trouble themselves to affect. 

** As for the number of conveyances, the European in India is 
carried, according to his fancy or means, wherever he has to go; 
and hardly ever walks, either for pleasure or business, a thousand 
yards. 

“© Many of the Armenian and native merchants adopt our carri- 
ages and imitate our manners in some particulars, although retaining 
their own costume: so that you may see the high-pointed cap of the 
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dhe, and the turban of the other, in landaus or barouches, built 
after the make of Long Acre. At the farthest extremity of the 
course you may often chance to meet a son of Tippoo’s, (‘Tippoo) 
wrapped in shawls, and lolling in a phaeton; and you see native mer. 
chants continually in gigs or on horseback. 

*« As the evening closes in, the crowds of carriages disperse ; and, 
about half an hour after, you see the glare of torches in all direc- 
tions, lighting the coaches, and palanquins, hurrying along to the 
splendid entertainments, of which there is a constant succession 
among the opulent and luxurious inhabitants of Calcutta, At 
twelve, you may see them returning home; and, if the oppressive 
heat drives you, as it often does, to the roof or balcony of your 
house for air, soon after, when all is dark and silent reend You the 
cry of jackalls, suddenly and wildly breaking forth, then ceasing, 
then again nearer or close to you, may be distinctly heard.” P. 109. 


The black or native town of Calcutta, literally swarms, our 
author tells us, with population; and he paints in lively co- 
lours the effect of the scene, which the concourse of people 
from all parts of the East, in every diversity of costume pro- 
duces. But we are forced to hasten over this part of the vo- 
lume, which is among the most entertaining, in order to take 
our readers toa spectacle, at which our author was present, 
and which must really have been most gratifying : an exami- 
nation of a Bell's school, composed of several hundred boys, 
and both supported and taught by native Brahmins. It was 
held in the house of a native of great wealth and consequence ; 
the place of assembly was a quadrangular court, surrounded 
by piazzas ; and the boys, who amounted to 500, were children 
of all casts and classes. The examination took place, in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and the prizes consisted of 
books, translated by us, and printed in our presses. The 
masters were rewarded with money, (for it was an assembly 
composed of different schools) according to the proficiency of 
their scholars; and not the least interesting or gratifying in- 
cident in the scene, was a little boy, dressed in fine figured 
muslin, with a row of valuable pearls about his neck, who 
took his stand and chance in the class among the little naked 
fellows with whom he had been instructed ; our author found 
that he was the son of the very Brahmin at whose house this 
truly encouraging exhibition took place. It is not always that 
we are able to sympathize with, partly because we often 
are totally unable to understand, the pious reflections into 
which our author delights to break; but on the present occa- 
sion, we could have excused him, if he had given his feelings 
the fullest latitude. It is by means of education, and of edu- 
cation only, that we entertain any hopes of seeing the Chris- 
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tian religion at length take root in our Indian dominions. Tn 
the native schools no books are admitted, except short ele- 
mentary treatises upon geography, vatural history, and the 
sciences, abridgments of history, and short treatises of mora- 
lity. What more would a sensible man, at the present stage 
of the religious improvement of the natives require, or even 
wish for! ‘Vhe first step in the conversion of the Heathen, is 
to teach them the absurdities of idolatry. This can only be 
effected, by enlightening their reason. When we shall have 
removed the prejudices and errors that now obstruct the access 
to truth, it will then, and not till then, be the proper, at least 
the practicable, time, speaking as mere human politicians, for 
attempting to introduce the peculiar doctrines of Christianity 
into their minds. 

From Calcutta our author travelled to Hyderabad. The 
most interesting object, or at least the newest, to those 
‘* fire-side travellers,’ for whom he professes to write, is 
the description which he gives us of a Mabratta camp. 


“Tt is not quite, perhaps, what you expect; for it presents the 
appearance of an immense village, or rather collection of villages, 
with about a dozen chunamed buildings, shapeless, coarse, without 
any air of ornament; and here and there many small trees and 
hedges of the milk-plant, all of quick growth and late planting, but 
yet giving the whole a fixed and settled aspect. At the second gaze, 
however, you sce interspersed, many tents and palls, flags and pen- 
nons ; in some parts, hutted lines and piles of arms ; m one range, 2 
large regular park of artillery ; in all the open spaces, horses irre- 
gularly picketted, strings of camels, and a few stately elephants. On 
the skirts of this large mass, a few smaller and more regular en. 
campments belonging to particular chiefs with their followers better 
armed and mounted, ‘lhe sounds, too, of neighings, of drums, of 
horns, and fire-arms; and, occasionally, the piercing trump of the 
elephant, mingled in confusion with the hum of a population, loud, 
busy, and tumultuous, tell you, convincingly, the trade here is war : 
the manufactures are of arms.” P. 250. 

‘« In traversing this rude irregular encampment, the sort of 
groupes we met; the horses picketted in circles with the rider’s 
spear planted in the ground at each head-rope ; men lying on their 
horse-turniture; pillowed on their shields; or busy cooking; or 
cleaning their horses and arms. ‘Their women making fires ; fetch- 
ing water, and bringing in grass; their children of all sizes at play 
in the dust naked. Aji these were features, to the eye of the Euro- 
pean officer, strange and interesting. 

‘** Aswe passed back round the fort, we were fortunate enough 
to meet Schindiah returning from the chace, surrounded by all his 
chiefs; and preceded or followed by about seven hundred horse. 
Discharges of cannon announced his approach; and a few light 
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scattered parties of spearmen were marching before the main body. 
We stopped our elephants te on one side of a narrow part of the 
road, where the rajah and chiefs with his immediate escort must 
yARs, 

we First came loose light-armed horse, either in the road, or 
scrambling and leaping on the rude banks and ravines near; then 
some better clad, with the quilted poshauk *; and one in a com- 
plete suit of chain-armour ; then a few elephants, among them the 
hunting elephant of Scindiah, from which he had dismounted. On 
one small elephant, guiding it himsell, rode a fine boy, a foundling 
protege of Seindiah, called the Jungle Rajah; then came, slowly 
prancing, a host of fierce, haughty chieftains, on fine horses, 
showily caparisoned. They darted forward, and all took their proud 
stand behind and round us, planting their long lances on the earth, 
and reining up their eager steeds to see, I suppose, our salaam. 
Next, in a common native palkee, its canopy crimson, and not 
adorned, came Scindiah himself. He was plainly dressed, with a 
reddish turban, and a shawl over his vest, and lay reclined, smok- 
ing a small gilt or golden calean. We stood up in our howdah and 


bowed; he half rose in his palkee, and salaamed rather in a cour- 


teous manner, At this there was a loud cry of all his followers 


near, who sung out his titles, and the honour he had done us, &c. 
And all salaamed themselves profoundly. 

‘* T looked down on the chiefs under us, and saw that they eyed 
us most haughtily, which very much increased the effect they would 
otherwise have produced. They were armed with lance, scymitar, 
and shield, creese and pistol; wore, some shawls; some tissues ; 
some plain muslin or cotton ; were all much wrapped in clothing; 
and wore, almost all, a large fold of muslin, tied over the turban-top, 
which they fasten under the chin; and which, strange as it may 


sound to those who have never seen it, looks warlike, and is a very 
important defence to the sides of the neck.” P. 256. 


In the course of his journey through the Deccan, our author 
visited Patna and Benares, and several other towns and ruins 
of great magnificence. We forbear giving any extracts 
from these parts of the volume, partly because these are ob- 
jects already well known in description ; and partly because 
the manner in which all these kinds of scenes is described, is 
invariably in that affected foolish way, which we before ani- 
madverted upon. To give an example from a part of the 


book which lies open before us, the following specimen will, 
we think, suffice. , 


“ But where, you ask, are these ruins? as toiling through bush 
and Jong grass, now crossing a field which some ryot has farmed, 





* «<A parment of cloth, or silk, quilted and stuffed with cotton, so as to render 
it sabre- proof.” . 
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now wading through. pools of water, or ferrying across them, you 
make your way from point to point, and find only the ruins of seven 
or eight mosques, the half broken.down walls of a large Moorish 
fortress, and two strikingly grand and lofty gates of a citadel evi- 
dently built by Mahometans ;—where are the traces of that city, 
the date of whose most flourishing existence can be foilowed back 
toa period of time so awfully remote ?—a period thirteen centuries 
before the birth of the prophet Mahomet! Why here! Enter this 
ruined mosque ;look at this block of marble so beautifully wrought ; 
observe the Arabic characters so fairly sculptured on it. Now pass 
to the other side, &c. &c. &c.”” P. 173. 


We had intended before we came to a conclusion, to give 
an extract or two from some of our author’s reflections of a 
religious kind; but as it was not any single passage that we had 
in mind, but his general tone and phraseology, we do not 
wish to expose ourselves to the possibility of miscon- 
struction, by pitching on any particular sentiment or expres- 
sion as liable to exception, The general reader will assu- 
redly feel the bad taste in which our author writes in relation 
to religious topics, much more strongly than we, probably, felt 
them. However, the extracts which we have made from other 
parts of the volume, will be sufficient we think to recommend 
it to notice. It is certainly very unlike the production of an 
Officer of Dragoons ; but whether it is the better or the worse 
on that account, will depend upon the disposition of the 
reader. ‘The work however would, in other respects, do credit 
to a much older person than the author; and we conclude 
with again wishing it the success which it really deserves, as 
presenting a very lively and agreeable picture of a variety of 
scenes and objects which the readers of travels will not easily 
meet with elsewhere. 








Art. VI. The Life of David Haggart, alias John Wilson, 
alias John Mortson, alias Barney M‘Coul, alias John 
M‘Colgan, alias Daniel O'Brien, alias The Switcher. 
Written by Himself, while under Sentence of Death, 
Second Edition. A2mo. 182pp. 4s. Longman & Co. 
Ls2l. 

Ir this little volume were not presented to the public under 

the authority of an ostensible signature, we should be much 

inclined to doubt its authenticity. It does not carry with it 
the same strong internal evidence of truth, which was so dis- 
tinctly to be found in the Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux. 

(B. C. Feb. 1819.) ‘The peculiar language of the profession, 
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is, we think, too often and unnecessarily forced upon us; a 
fault into which an unskilful narrator would very probably 
fall, in his wish to be more natural than nature: and we are 
at a loss to understand, how the unhappy hero of the piece, 
even if gifted with extraordinary retentiveness of memory, 
could treasure up, with such precision of date and locality as 
he every where exhibits, the numberless and little-varying of- 
fences, the dreary monotony of wickedness which marked his 
black career. No allusion is made to any journal kept by him ; 
and yet we read a regular Calendar of crime, in which the red 
letter days of burglary and murder, are carefully distinguished 
from the lesser festivals of larceny and misdemeanour, The 
narrative, however, is curious in many particulars, and perhaps 
useful as a whole: it contains a mass of facts, which may illus- 
trate the gradations of disease in moral nosology ; and it may 
serve as a fearful warning to the incipient rogue. In interest, 
it is far behind the life of Vaux: but this may arise from the 
widely different characters of the two memorialists. Haggart 
was a clever villain, but he relied more upon brute force than 
upon dexterity; he was the Macedonian or the Swede of 
gaol history. Vaux was a mighty master of intrigue and 
stratagem, a profound diplomatist, a ready negotiator, a De 
Retz in versatile and bold expedient. And this distinction, 
as it marked the active course of the two, probably has led 
also to the unequal consummation of their Lsbouts. 

David Haggart was born at a farm town, called the Golden 
Acre, near Canon Mills, in the County of Edinburgh, on the 
24th of June, 1801. His father was a dog-fancier; and 
appears to have taken such pains as his humble station would 
allow, to train up his son. He was placed at a respectable 
village school, in which for two years he was always “‘ dux of 
his class ;” and though he sometimes was punished for playing 
the truant, he never lost his place for deficiency in his lessons, 
At ten years of age the ruling amy te which swayed his short 
after existence began to manifest itself: he stole a bantam- 
cock from an old woman, and, from the fear of punishment, 
determined to abandon his father’s house. 


** It was areal beauty. I offered to duy, but mistress would not 
sell, so 1 got another cock, and set the two a fighting, and then off 
with my prize. I also tried shop-lifting, and carried off the till of 
one poor woman, who lived near Stockbridge, bodily. I knew all 
this was wrong, but | took no time to be sorry, or repent ; and what 


have been the use of repenting, for it was just all /ute.’’ 
> 
. 4 


Such are the salutary effects of the doctrines of Necessity 
and Predestination. 
9 
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The usual step, after ranning away from home, is to enlist 
with the first serjeant who will give the emigrant beer enough 
to kindle military ardour, David Haggart accordingly beat 
the drum in the Norfolk Militia for a year, On its disband- 
ment, at the peace, he returned tu his father, who now lived 
in Edinburgh. After nine months more schooling, during 
which he became competently acquainted with arithmetic and 
book-keeping, he was bound apprentice for six years to 
Messrs. oe Dina and Baird, millwrights and engineers, He 
remained with them, as an honest, blameless, and confidential 
servant, until their bankruptcy, which took place two years 
afterwards, when he was again thrown upon his own resources. 
He had formed loose acquaintances at the latter poet of his 
i 


service, and he thus powerfully sketches the feelings which 
led to his second desertion of home. 


“ I was thrown idle about the month of April, 1817, and in less 
than three months | found myself plunged in such a state of vice 
and wickedness, that my mind could not suffer reflection. I spent 
whole nights in the streets, or in worse places. Every thing 1 saw, 
or heard, or did, was wicked ; my nights and my days were evil ; I 
could not bear to look at my lane; and growing at last impa- 
tient of the restraint of living in my father’s house, I formed the 
resolution of shifting my scene of action. 

** Among my associates I had formed a great intimacy with 
Barnard M‘Guire, an Irishman, a darling of a boy. He was brought 
up to the trade of’a tailor, in Dumfries. He was conideribly 
older than myself. He was of a bold, enterprizing spirit, of great 
bodily strength, and a most skilful pickpocket. - He was good at 
every thing in his profession, and always gave me fair play ; but we 
sometimes did our comrades, even Barney’s own brother.” P. 8. 


In company with Barney he commenced his travels, suc- 
cessively visiting Porto Bello races, Jedburgh, Kelso, St. 
James’s Fair, Hawick, Langholm, Annan, Lockerby, and 
Ecclefechan: and in each, earning large wages from the 
pecs of those with whom he mixed. A single feat of this 
ind, at Langholm, produced £201. Some of our readers, 


perhaps, may find an amulet, in the two following neat instruc- 
tions to the tyro snib*, ) 


« The keek-cloy + is easily picked. If the notes are in the long 
fold, just tip them the forks } ; but if there is a purse or open money 
in the case, you must link it§.’”’  P. 12. 

** Picking the suck | is sometimes a kittle job. If the coat is 
buttoned it must be opened by slipping past. Then bring the lil ¥ 





* Pickpocket. + Breeches pocket. 


$ Fore and middie fingers. 
§ To tua out a pocket, 


Breast pocket. {| Pocket buek,. 
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down between the flap of the coat and the body, keeping your spare 
arm across your man’s breast, and so slip it to a comrade ; then 
abuse the fellow for jostling you.”’ P. 17. 


Carlisle, Cockermouth, Kendal, Newcastle, and Morpeth, 
were the next scenes of action. In the last place, they fell 
in with some choice rivals in their own art. Park ulias Boots, 
Simpson, an old bass-drummer in.a militia regiment; James 
Graham, alias the Highflyer; and Fitzwilliam, alias Basy 
Bee. In this neighbourhood they continued to practice with 
much success, till January, 1818, when in flying at nobler 
game, they were apprekecdae tried, convicted, and sentenced 


to death, for a burglary in a lone house, about six miles from 
Durham. : 


«« ] Jost no time in setting about contriving my escape, and, after 
long deliberation with my fellow-prisoners, we resolved on an at- 
tempt. We set to work upon the wall of our cell, and got out to 
the back passage, when the turnkey made his appearance. . We 
seized him, took the dubs*, bound, and gagged him. Having 
gained the back-yard, we scaled the wall; but Barney and another 
prisoner fell after gaining the top. By this time the downt rose, 
and poor Barney and the other man were secured. 

‘* I travelled back to Newcastle in company with a Yorkshire 
man, and remained there a day, during which 1 was occupied in ob- 
taining a fiddlestick ¢ for Barney. This being got, we were return- 
ing to Durham, when we were pursued by two bulkies§. They got 
close upon us, ona wild part of the road, before we observed. Just 
as they were springing on me, I laid one of them low with my pistol ; 
whether | have his murder to answer for, I cannot tell; but I fear 
my aim was too true, and the poor fellow looked dead enough ; the 
Yorkshireman knocked down the other. We got safely to Durham ; 
and, in the night time, I got over the back wall of the jail by means 
ofa rope ladder, and succeeded in giving Barney the fiddlestick. 
He made his escape that same night, by cutting the iron bars of his 
cell window, and came off with me to Newcastle.’’ P. 31. 


The same unbroken narrative of rohberies is continued till 
his committal to Dumfries jail, in September, 1820, for one 
act of house-breaking, eleven acts of theft, and one act of 
prison-breaking; the trifling proportion of his discovered 
atrocities. In the intermediate time he had not been unre- 
warded ; he was ten days in the Calton Hill gaol, fuur months 
in Bridewell at Edinburgh, two in the same house of call at 
Aberdeen, and once again had broken prison. It was on the 
morning of the 10th of October, that the crime for which he 
ultimately suffered was perpetrated ; and, if we may trust the 





* Keys. + Alarm. + A springsaw. § Constables. 
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narrative, without any intent of proceeding to the extremity 
of murder. In forcing his way out of prison, in company 
with two others, he struck the unfortunate turnkey with a 
stone, which had been procured for the purpose. The jailers 
pursued him in a moment, but he doubled into Cumlungan 
W ood, and fairly beat them, by concealing himself in a ditch; 
once, indeed, he says, the fearful John Richardson was so 
near, that he could have breathed upon him as he passed. 
What follows he shall tell for himself. 


“ 1 then made for Annan, and got it before the down 
rose, and getting on a mile or two upon the Carlisle road, | went into 
a belt of planting close to a small farm town. Watching an oppor- 
tunity, | dived into a hay stack, and lay there all night and next day 
till two o'clock in the afternoon, when | heard a woman ask a hoy 
if ** that lad was taken that had broken out of Dumfries jail ;’’ the 
boy answered “ No, but the jailor died last night at ten o’clock.’’ 
His words struck me to the soul; my heart died within me, and I 
was insensible for a good while ; on coming to myself, I could scarcely 
believe | had heard them, for the possibility of poor Morrin’s death 
had never entered into my mind. The woman and boy passed on, 
{ came out of the stack, and resolved to proceed, whatever should 
be the consequence. I advanced upon the road, and would have 
given the world for a change of clothes, Seeing a scare-crow in a 
field, | went up, undressed him, and marched on in the dress of a 
potatoe-bogle. 

On the Wednesday night I slept in a hay-loft. In the morning a 
man came up to fill the horses racks, and was within a foot of me; 
but I was nicely plank’t amongst the hay, and [ heard all his conver- 
sation with a cove down in the stable without being observed. They 
had been talking about me before they came to the stable, for the 
first thing | heard was,—** Ile maun be a terrible fallow.’?—The 
other said, ** Ou, he’s the awfu’st chield ever was; be has broken a’ 
the jails in Seotiand but Dumiries, and he’s broken that at last. “Am 


sure | wish he may keep away’— it will no bring back the man’s life, 
and I ken his father.” P. 91. 


For three days he continued without food, having wan- 
dered to Carlisle; hence he proceeded, in women’s clothes, 
to Neweastle. In that town he coatinued nearly a fortnight, 
resuming his own ature, practising his profession, and even 
frequenting the theatre; till a second vision of John Rich- 
ardson scared him homewards, as he thought Scotland the 
last place in which he would be expected. Daring his stay 
in Kdiubargh, his presence of mind saved him from appre- 
hension by Captain Ross of the Leith police. 


* He was within ten yards ot me, my eyes and his met each 
other, my heart surunk for a moment, but it was for a moment 
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only; for, mustering up my pluck, 1 plunged my fam* into my 
suck +, as if fora popt. The cautious captain, who knew me too 
well before to engage me while alone, took to his heels.’ P. 98. 


Seventy guineas were now offered for his head, and he read 
the bill himself at every turning. So he rambled awhile in 
the North, and at Perth made an escape, which we think 
ranks with any of Vanux’s. 


« The evening after my arrival, I was sitting in my 

with a dear acquaintance, and my pal), James Edgy, when two 
bulkies came in upon us. I said, ‘Gentlemen, you are in a mis- 
take;’ and, at the same time, I rung the bell, and Mr. Taylor 
came in; I addressed him, ‘Shew these gentlemen into a room ;’ 
upon which one of them said, ‘ Oh, no, it’s you we want.’ I very 
unconcernedly said, ‘ Well, what’s your demand ?’ he then said, 
‘ What’s your name ?’?—* That’s a very rude question to ask of any 
gentleman.’ Upon whieh he became insolent. I then asked him 
his name, but he refused to tell me. I then turned to the landlord, 
and asked if he knew him; he replied, that he was an insolent fel- 
low, a policeman of the town. Upon this I told him I would call 
to-morrow, and acquaint the magistrates of his conduct, and told 
them both, if they did not be off, I would apply my horse-whip to 
them. They left the room, but judging they would soon return, 
| was anxious to get my fair friend out of the house, and I imme- 
diately conveyed her home, 

“ On my return, I said to my pal, that we might expect a fresh 
assortment every minute; and arrive they did, ere many minutes 
elapsed. One of them came into the room; I said, ‘You are 
there again, you scoundrel.’ lie then held out his baton, and said, 
‘That we must go before the magistrates.’ I said I had no objec. 
tions, and rung the bell, and called for my great-coat, saying, 
‘ Bring my great-coat from your room, Mr. Taylor.’ But just as 
he was retiring, | beunced up, saying, ‘ Oh, I believe it’s in m 
own bed-room, I'll get it myself;’ and retiring by the back-door, 
| made off as fast as | could, to the mortification of the bulkie, and 
surprise of mplandlord.” P. 105. 


On the night of Glammis Fair, he robbed a farmer on 
horseback, on the highway, by making a dash at his breeches- 
pocket, and at the same moment, striking him on the head 
with the butt end of his whip. His booty was twenty-eight 
one-pound notes: but his mind was now bent upon Ireland, 
—a country which must hold out strong temptations to gen- 
tlemen of the family. 


“ When a snib is caught in the attempt, they practise his own 
profession upon him. They strip him of all his blunt, and even 
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* Hand. + Waistcoat pocket. ~ A pistol. § A companion. 
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his clothes, and batter his brains like a 
trouble themselves no farther about him. 
land is the land for pickpockets ; 


and knocking down pell-mell even on (Q ?); then is the time to work 


n-house door, and 
ut for all this, Paddy. 
lots of money, oceans of drink, 


away at the business. Ingland is too much hunted, and there is 
no money in Scotland.’’ 


At Belfast he was informed against by a brother prisoner, 
who had been confined with him in Dumfries gaol. He was 
dragged from a public-house before a magistrate, 


“ The first question was, ‘ What is your name?’ 


“ I answered, in high ‘lipperara, *‘ Why sure, and its John 
M ‘Colgan. 

** One of the bulkies said, ‘ Och! we’re mistaken.’ 

** The magistrate continued, * Where are you from ?’ 

‘ Why, sure, plase your honour, I am from Armagh.’ 

‘© ¢ What place there ?’ 

‘ Why, sure, the town.’ 

“* What part of the town ?’ 

‘ Right opposite the market-house ? ’ 

He then cross-examined me; and handing me the Dublin 
paper, called the Hue and Cry, pointing to a paragraph witha 
description of my person, and an offer of reward for me, asked, if 
that was not my name? 

** I said, 1 had told my name; if he was not plased with it he 
might let it alone. 

** Ile then informed me, I must be detained. 

*« I answered, that I had no objection to be detained, if I knew 
what it was for. 

‘« He said, it was on account of the paragraph he had shewn 1 me. 

“ “Sure, sir,’ said I, ‘that’s a Scotchman. I never was in 
Scotiand in my life; but if you detain me, it will be at your own 
expence.’ 

‘* He then ordered three yeomen to sit up with me all night, 
along with the bulkies, in the Court-room; and retired, after 
having witnessed a strict search of my person. Nothing was got 
upon me but a SOs. note, and some silver. 

** | now thought that all was over with me, and determined to 
make a desperate struggle to gain my liberty, or perish in the at. 
tempt. | plied the yeomen and bulkies with plenty of budge, and 
they were very civil to me. About eleven o’clock at night, | 
prevailed upon them to allow an acquaintance to bring me some 
suppers When the young woman came, | asked leave to speak to 
her for a minute belind the boxes in the court, where there was 8 
large window: they granted me my request; and taking a Har- 


lequin leap, I bolted right through the window, and lighted upon 
the street, without being either cut by the glass or hurt by the 
fall. 1 crossed the street to an opposite entry, and immediately 
saw the whole of my keepers below the window, staring at cach 
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ather, not knowing what to do. At last, one of them said, ‘ By 

rs, we were tould he was the boy.’ Another said, ‘ Arra, 
he’s the broth of a boy, but we’ll follow him yet.’ They all went 
off, and I took the road for Belfast, and soon got there, having run 
fifteen Irish miles in two hours and a quarter.” P. 116, 


After this escape, he paid for a passage to America, but a 
casual renconter with an old friend made him give up his 

udent intention. This too was owing to Fate: but, alas! 
e had “ the ill luck to be born left-handed, and with thieves’ 
fingers ; for his “‘forks are equally long, and they never 
failed” him. Business now flowed in fast. Ata cock-fight 
at Derry, he observed a cove * winning every bet he took. 
Haggart crossed over, and thinking himself’ unobserved, 
quietly eased him first of his /i/+, next of his skin {, and 
lastly, of his scout §. On moving round the pit, a gentleman 
(one of the gentlemen of boxing matches and ‘bediner baits) 
addressed him, ‘‘ You are the Switcher! Some take all, but 
you leave nothing.” Thus he obtained one, and not the least 
glorious of his many agnumina; and no further notice was 
taken of the robbery. 

At length, the measure of his iniquity was to be full. He 
was tried for a robbery at Downpatrick, and if we accept bis 
own account of the matter, although guilty of the offence, 
he was condemned most illegally and unjustly, im the absence 
of all evidence, to “ lag for seven stretch||. The reflection 
which this event draws from him is whimsical, and partakes 
of the character of the country which he then inhabited. 


“ T have been twice tried for my life in Scotland, The first 
time I got more than justice, for I was acquitted. The second 
time I got justice, for I was convicted. But in Ireland I got ne 
justice at all; for at Downpatrick there was none to speak for me 
but the Judge, and he spoke against me.” P. 138. 


From Kilmainham jail, to which he was committed, he 
made one ineffectual attempt to escape. He formed also an 
acquaintance with two very beautiful young women, sisters, 
of the name of Bridget, in an adjoimining cell, who were ac- 
cused, and afterwards executed, for the murder of a young 
lady in Dublin. “I shivered,” he says, ‘‘ when Ef looked at 
them, as my own hands were redded with the bldod of man. 
[ gave them such serious advice as a poor guilty wretch 
could.” His conversation with these girls was not approved 
of by the turnkey, and after some little discussion, Haggart, 
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on refusing to be silent, was encaged in a mouth-joke, an ij. 
strument which came down with iron bars before and behind 
his head, the front bar having a thick iron tongue which en- 
tered his mouth: in this state he was confined for an hour. 

But greater ills succeeded this: the gaol delivery soon 
took place, and John Richardson inspected the prisoners, 
** Do you ken me Davie?” struck terror in Haggart’s ear, 
He was immediately removed to the condemned yard, in 
which his companion was “ one of the oddest characters” he 
ever saw in his life: an insane man confined “ for having 
skinned a horse alive!" This miserable wretch is described 
as clamoring at his meals, which he devoured ‘ like a raven,” 
with perpetual cries of “ Cabbage and ‘Tea! Bacon and Tea.” 
At other times he amused himself by chasing Haggart round 
the yatd, which, although his pursuer was confined by a 
straight waiscoat, he justly enough complains was “a _hor- 
rible situation.” 


In two days he was remoyed in strong custody and heavily 
ironed to Dumfries. 


* On our approach towards Dumfries, which was in the dark, 
there were many thousands of people on the road, many of them 
with torches in their hands, waiting my arrival; and when I got 
to the jail-door, it was scarcely possible to get me out of the coach 
for the multitude—all crowding for a sight of HaGGART THE 
Murperer. Some seemed sorry, and some terrified for me: but 
there was not one of them all so sorry or so terrified as I was. I 
plunged through them, rattling my chains, and making a great 
shew of courage, but my heart was shaking at the thought of poor 
Morrin. As | went up the narrow stair to the cells, [ had to pass 
the very spot where I struck him; and, oh! it was like fire under 
my feet.”” P. 145. 


His trial at Edinburgh soon followed. 


** All that man could do was done for me at my trial, and I had 
good hopes till the Judge began to speak; but then my spirits fell, 
for his speaking was sore against me. 1 did not altogether despair 
when I saw the Jury talking together—but oh! when they said 
Guilty, my very heart broke: but I was even then too proud to 
shew my feelings, and i almost bit my lip through in hiding them. 
When the Judge was passing the awful sentence, I turned dizzy, 
and gasped for breath. They say | looked careless, but they could 
not see within me. | did not know what had happened, or where 
i was—I thought of every thing in a minute—I thought of my 
father—I thought of my mother, who died of a broken heart—I 
thought of escape, and very near made a plunge over the heads of 
the crowd—then | could have cried out. When the sentence was 
over, | gathered my thoughts, and my heart was as hard as ever; 
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for I said, ‘ Well! the man that is born to be hanged, will not be 
drowned |”? This was very wicked, but I could not help it, for I 
had no command of my thoughts or words.” P. 148, 

« But these wild and wicked thoughts soon left me. Ever 
body was very kind to me. How this happens, I cannot tell, for 
from my infancy my hand has been against every man, and I never 
saw a human being without trying to do them a harm, This kind- 
ness is an awful lesson to me now, but it has done my heart good,. 
for it is the sorest punishment I have met with i in this world, 
I have been visited by several clergymen. ‘They have prayed much 
with me and for me. I told them I had no words to pray, but 
they taught me, made me read my Bible, and gave me hopes of 
mercy in Heaven—at least such par as a poor miserable wretch 
like me can have, for my sins stick close to me. 

“ | have tried to tell my story as I thought and felt when it all 
happened, not as I feel now, for | wanted to shew my awful wick- 
edness, as a warning to others. I have no thought now but death, 
and it is coming so near, that I must forget this world, and think 
only of the next. I have told all I remember of my life truly. I 
hope the tale will shew my old comrades, if they ever see it, that 
their wicked ways will bring them to untimely ends; and I leave it 


to my poor old father, as all that he will ever get from his un- 
fortunate son.” P. 150. 


He was executed on the 18th of July, and appears to have 
met death with firmness worthy of a better life. One trial 
to which he submitted during his confinement was of a sin- 
gular nature. A Mister George Combe, a writer to the 
Signet, and a crackbrained Craniologist, visited him, in 
order to examine ‘ the developement of his head ;” and has 
appended his remarks to this volume in a somewhat tedious 
note. For the benefit of other addle-pated disciples of 
Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, we may remark, that Mr, 
Combe discovered Haggart’s organs of benevolence. and 
justice to be more prominent than he expected. His remaining 
qualities, as deduced from the examination, were ‘‘ great 
self-esteem, a large combativeness, a premenen firmness, a 
great secretiveness, and a defective love of approbation.” 
All this was only silly, but to force the miserable convict to 
write a commentary upon the character which the Sincipital 
sage had sketched from his protuberances, was very little 
Short of being cruel. 

If our extracts have been copious, it bas arisen froma 
feeling that no words can give so lively a pictare of Hag- 
gart’s mind as his own. He is a fearful exemplar of the 
possible extent to which great powers (for such he doubtless 
possessed) may be depraved and perverted. We have sel- 
dom read of one who more richly deserved the fate for which 
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he laboured ; and yet the concluding portion of his-days ex- 
hibits a revulsion from evil which, if the Christian doctrine 
of repentance needed such an argument in its behalf, dis- 


plays most clearly the nice adaptation of that doctrine to the 
laws of our nature. 








Art. VIL. Report from the Select Commitiee, to whom 
the several Petitions, complaining of the distressed State 
of the Agriculture of the United Kindom, were referred. 


Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 18th 
June, 21. 


Arr. VIIL. Reportofthe Committee of Management for the 
Agricultural Associations throughout Great Britain, with 


Observations on the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. 


No branch of political economy and legislation has been 
treated with so little regard to first principles, as the laws 
which have hitherto regulated the production and sale of corn. 

Men have never yet been found sufficiently dispzssionate to 
view the question on general grounds ; for, as the whole po- 
pulation of the country are either growers or consumers of 
corn, every discussion which either immediately or remotely 
affects the price of that commodity, enlist on the one side or 
the other, every individual who can form an opinion inregard 
to it, and thousands, besides, who can form no opinion. On al- 
most every other subject of trade or taxation, it is only the in- 
terest of a particular class which is directly concerned; but 
wheresoever the corn laws are brought before the legislature, 

and the occupiers of the soil are heard to claim the protection 
of Parliament, the vox populi is lifted up on high, and the spi- 
rit of the whole land is troubled. If foreign wine be raised in 
price by an additional charge at the Custom-house, or if the 
spiceries of the East should by similar means be enhanced to 
double their wonted rates, the only effect thereby produced 
would appear in a careless shrug of the shoulder, or perhaps 
in a few fashionable imprecations on the insatiable appetite of 
the public Exchequer. But, were it to be so much as sus- 
pected that the House of Commons meant to raise the impor- 
tation-prices of wheat, or tocreate any farther obstacles to the 
use of foreign corn in general, a powerful body of opposers 

would presently make themselves to be heard, in the lanes, 
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the high-ways, and hedges ; consisting chiefly of that un- 
answerable class of logicians, who reason from the belly ra- 
ther than from the brain. 

There is something in the nature of things that will account 
to acertain extent, for the distinction now specified. Earth, 
like air and water, is held asa gilt of God to all his creatures ; 
and though the former be capable of appropriation, while 
the latter, generally speaking, are not, it cannot, however, 
be so completely withdrawn from public possession and en- 
joyment, as to preclude the interest which every man and 
woman are found to take in the soil and its products, A 
rich crop in a fertile field, gives .pleasure to every one 
who sees it, without any reference, of course, to the indivi- 
dual advantage of the farmer: and during an abundant 
harvest, the heart of the meanest peasant is lifted up to the 
bountiful Giver of all good, acknowledging his mercy in 
having made the earth so plentifully to yield her increase, 
The territory, no doubt, belongs legally and unalienably to 
the landlord: but still it is regarded as the instrument by 
which God feeds his creatures, and is therefore not to be so 


_rigidly appropriated as to prevent the man who was born 


on it, and who labours on it, day after day, from conso- 
ling himself with the belief that when the land makes a 
bountiful return for the sweat and anxiety expended. on its 
culture, he is to be allowed to have his share. Every per- 
son, in short, feels that he is, in a certain sense, an inhe- 
ritor of the land which gave him birth. He takes a pride 
in the beauty of its hills, and in the richness of its vallies ; 
and though there be not a single square foot in it which he 
can call his own, still the country in which he was born, is his 
country; and he feels that, by a sort of birth-right, he is 
entitled to a portion of all its advantages natural and ac- 
quired. Patriotism, accordingly, has always, and in every 
nation, been attached to the soil; for it seems to be natural to 
the human being to consider himself as at once the possessor 
and the defender of that portion of the globe, on which his 
Creator has cast his lot. 

This natural feeling, however, is very apt to go the whole 
length of a dangerous and deceiving prejudice. In the 
Highlands of Scotland, for example, the common people | 
think themselves perfectly entitled to every thing that the 
earth or the water brings forth spontaneously. Game and 
natural timber, mofé especially, belong in their view alike to 
all who may happéf to have any use for them, or can take 
them in possession. “‘ say they, ‘‘ never planted 
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wood for the lairds!” It is a kindred prejudice, too, which 
80 commonly agitates the people’s minds, in more civilized 
parts of the country, wheresoever the corn laws are found to 
engage the attention of Parliament. God sends plenty, they 
exclaim, but our rulers keep it out of our mouths. Ina word, 
the surplus produce of an abundant crop is viewed in the 
same light here, as the spontaneous produce of lakes and 
hills, in the upper districts of Caledonia ; namely, as being in- 
tended for the labourers and not for the lairds, and therefore 
not to be interfered with, by means of new laws or government 
officers. ‘The remark, that ‘* he who withholdeth corn, the 
people shall curse him,” is as old as the times of Solomon, 
who first noted it for our learning; and as the principles 
upon which the fact and the observation are founded, hold 
a firm place in the constitution of man, it cannot be sur- 
prising that, even in these latter days, the same suspicion and 
dislike should be directed against every measure, which has 
for its object the regulation of the corn trade. 

The Parliamentary Report now before us, has been a good 
deal reprobated in newspapers, and other periodical prints, 
as apiece of metaphysical absurdity, founded on certain spe- 
culative theories which have not yet been established, either 
by practice or general consent. It is moreover said to be 
** confessedly the production of the Right Hon. William Hus- 
kisson, and not, as hath been usual, of the Chairman of the 
Select Committee.” 

As to the former of these assertions, we are ready to admit 
that the paper smells too much of the shop; that there is 
a great deal too much affectation of saying profound things; 
and that, too, in a grave, sage, professional way ; and more- 
over that there is, perhaps, an unnecessary and too frequent 
reference to the opinions of masters and authorities in the sci- 
ence of political economy. Weare positive, besides, that Mr. 
Ricardo bas had a hand in it. The old story about “ land 
that pays no rent,” and the statement of the foolish doctrine 
maintained by him, that ‘‘ the corn which is produced upon 
such land, regulates the price of the corn raised on every other 
description of land,” point out but too clearly the author of 
‘* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation.” With all 
these drawbacks, however, the Report, in our opinion, is a 
very sensible, moderate and fair production; and had it 
been expressed in simpler and less technical language, it 
could not have failed to reflect great credit upon the gentle- 
men who drew it up. 

It is known to all our readers that the trade in foreign corn 
is at present governed by the provisions of the Act of 54 and 
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ich 56 Geo. LIL. by which were, for the first time, enacted ; 


ed primo, @ constantly free exportation from the United King- 
to § dom without reference to price, or without such exportation 
ey being either encouraged by any bounty, or restrained by any 
rd, duty whatsoever ;—2dly, An absolute prohibition against the 
the introduction of every description of foreign grain, meal, or 
ind 6 flour into the consumption of the United Kingdom, when the 
in- average prices are below the following specified rates 

ore 


a «© Wheat at or above 80 shillings per quarter. 
th | Rye, Peas, and Beans, at or above 53s. per quarter. 
> 2 Barley, Bean, or Bigg, at or above 40s. per quarter, 


a Oats, at or above 27s. per quarter.” 
old & And, 3dly, it was enacted that, when the prices were above 
ure those specified rates, there should be an unlimited freedom of 
nd importation from all parts of the world without any duty 
has whatever. 
| The protection hereby afforded not being deemed suffici- 
od ££ ent, the agricultural petitioners, on the ground that all other 
its, branches of manufacture are fully secured against foreign 
ne. competition, intreat the legislature to impose duties to the 
her =o following amount, on all foreign commodities, similar to those 
be the growth of our own soil. 
“a “¢ Wheat, a permanent duty, whatever 
ine the price may be, of +++seee+e-+-+40s. per qr. 
: Meal, the like cecces covccesecscece OS, per cwt. 
nit Flour eeeereseeeeeees seeese eoccee 145. per cwt. 
> 18 Rye eeeeeeeeeeeoeseee eee ee eceees 265, per qr. 
ys, Oats se cececcececese secs ee cosece ss] 3s, 6d. per do, 
re- Peans and Beans+ecesees vevces ces 268. per do. 
ent Barley, Bean, or Bigg++++ ++++++ +¢**20s. per do. 
ci- 2. eee poe cccveces sce cove ces o DOS, per Cwts 
ir. § Tallow 2.0... coccss coves cosecceed iS. per Cwt, 
nd Seeds ccoccccs cee sovsccoe scores 2USe PEF Cwt. 
ne ES, cn ce etine ene one ob ++ ee eeee568, per cwt, 
on Cheese .... .e.c0e cocess cove eevee S18 40, per cwt, 
er Poultry ...seceecceeceee cece coos Saaper cent, ad valorent. 
of The avowed object of this proposal was, it is perfectly 
all clear, neither more nor less than a monopoly of the market ct 
on all times, with the exception of such periods of dearth as 
it might be said to approach almost to famine. That this would 
it be the case is rendered extremely probable by a reference to 
le- what did actually take place when the principle of the pro- 
tecting duty was somewhat similar to the one now recom- 
= mended. The scale by which importation was regulated 
nd in the article of wheat, up to the year 1815, was as follows: 


02 
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—When the average price was at above 66 shillings, the duty 
on importation was only 6d. per quarter: between 66s. and 
63s. the duty was 2s. 6d.: below 63s. the duty was 24s. 3d. 
What, then, was the effect of this latter duty of 24s. 3d? 
‘“* It operated generally,” say the Committee, “as a prohibi- 
tion, during the short periods that it was payable:” and they 
are perfectly satisfied that such would be the effect to a still 
greater extent, were the prayer of the petitioners granted 
who were lately before the House. Within the principle laid 
down by them, ‘‘ the petitioners appear to be friendly to an 
open trade; but in the cepscou of it, as expounded in 
some of the petitions, and illustrated in the examination 
of some of the witnesses, your Committee cannot but ap- 
prehend that the duties which they contemplate would be 
altogether probibitory.—It cannot be necessary to enter 
into any statements to show that practically this would be 
the result, in all but seasons of scarcity, of a fixed dut 
of 40s. a quarter, upon wheat. Your Committee will merel 
repeat what they have already stated, that when the trade 
in corn with the Continent was open, subject to the scale 
of duties imposed by the Acts of 1773, 1701, and 1804, and 
in force till 1815 there never was an importation of foreign 
corn to any amount during the short intervals when the high 
duties were demandable ; and yet those duties at no part of 
the time exceeded 24s. 3d. per quarter. To this fact they 
will only add that what is proposed in addition to the amount 
of the duty, namely, that it should be permanent, whatever 
may be the price, is a proposition which your Committee are 
confident the legislature could never entertain, nor any con- 
siderable portion of the community ever countenance.” 

The Agriculturists, therefore, by asking too much have got 
nothing. The distress of which they complain is not, in- 
deed, denied, but the remedy which they propose is too 
dangerous to be applied, in the actual circumstances of the 
country. ‘The Committee admit that the complaints of the 
petitioners are founded in fact, in so far as they represent, 
that, at the present price of corn, the returns to the occu- 
pier of an arable farm, after allowing for the interest of his 
Investment, are by no means adequate to the charges and 

outgoings; of which a considerable portion can be paid only 
out of the capitals, and not from the profits of the tenantry. 
Still, as the principal share of the pressure under which the 
farmer is at present placed, arises from the late abundant 
harvests, and as he already has, in consequence of the laws 
now in force, the complete monopoly of the home market, it 
does not appear that any new legislative measure, (which did 
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not grant an exorbitant bounty on exportation) could secure 
to the agriculturist the relief for which he prays. In this 
view, we agree with the Committee in thinking that the low 
prices of agricultural produce at this moment cannot be as- 
cribed to any deficiency in the protecting power of the law. 
Protection, say they, cannot be carried further than mono- 
poly. ‘This monopoly the British grower has enjoyed for the 
produce of the two last harvests; the ports (with the ex- 
ception of the importation of oats, during six weeks last sum- 
mer) having been uninterruptedly shut against all foreign 
import, for more than two years and an half. As a positive 
proof, indeed, that the present corn laws are sufliciently ope- 
rative, it is only necessary to refer to the fact mentioned by 
Lord Liverpool, the session before last, in the House of Peers, 
namely, that the average price of wheat, since 1815, had 
amounted to within a mere trifle of the protection rate, 
being about 79 shillings the quarter. He stated that fact, 
too, with the express intention of shewing that the Corn 
Bill had done its work; had kept prices up; and secured to 
the agriculturist the full advantages which the legislature 
had in contemplation when they passed the said Bill. The 
stagnation complained of, therefore, evidently arises from 
the crops of 1819 and 1820, which afforded somewhat above 
an average supply, and have thrown a slight surplus into the 
market ever since. 

The article of corn, it has been well observed, fluctuates 
more in price than any other commodity of extensive use, in 
proportion to any excess or deficiency in the supply. The 
truth of this proposition, say the Committee, had not escaped 
several writers on this subject, and has been confirmed by 
many of the witnesses who have been examined ; although it 
may be doubted whether, generally, they were aware of its 
extent and practical operation, in the present state of this 
country and of our corn laws. ‘‘ The cause which produces 
this greater susceptibility in the corn market cannot be 
better explained by your Committee than in the following 
extract from the answers of Mr. Tooke, one of the witnesses 
who was principally examined to this point.” 


«« Q. Why should a different principle apply to corn rather than to 
any general production? A. Because a fall in the price of any other 
commodity, not of general necessity, brings the whole within the 
reach of the consumption of a greater number of individuals, 
whereas, in the case of corn, the average quantity is sufficient for 
the supply of eveny individual: all beyond that is an absolute de- 
pression of the market for a great length of time, and a succession 
of even two or three abundant seasons must evidently produce an 
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enormously inconvenient accumulation. Q. Is there not a greater 
consumption of corn when it is cheap than when it is dear, as to 
quantity? A. There may be, and possibly must be, a greater con- 
sumption ; but it is very evident that if the population were before 
adequately fed, the encreased consumption from abundance can 
amount to little more than waste; and this would be in a very 


small proportion to the whole excess of a good harvest or two, - 


Q. The whole population of this country and others, do not subsist 
upon wheat, therefore, when wheat becomes cheaper, those who 
were formerly fed upon other corn may take to feeding upon 
wheat? A. My remark was general as applyingto corn, There is 
no doubt that if there is one description of corn applicable to hu- 
man food which is abundant, and another which is deficient, then 
the principle does not apply; my principle applies to corn gene- 
rally applicable to human food. It may be observed, that abun- 
dant seasons generally extend to the leading article of consump- 
tion, and that it seldom happens in what are called commonly good 
years, there is a complete failure in any one great article.’’ 


We are satisfied that Mr. Tooke’s view of the subject is 
correct: that, in regard to corn, a little excess of suppl 
lowers the price, and a little deficiency raises it, ina hae | 
greater proportion than an equal excess or deficiency affects 
the market of other commodities. Assuming, then, what is 
certainly not far from our actual situation, that the annual 
produce of corn in the United Kingdom is, upon an average 
crop, about equal to our present annual consumption; and 
assuming again that with such an average crop, the present 
import prices, below which foreign corn is by law altogether 
excluded, are fully sufficient to secure to the British grower 
the monopoly of the home market: it is inferred by the 
authors of the Report, that so long as the seed-grower re- 
tains that monopoly, the fluctuation of prices in the corn 
market will range between the maximum at which foreign 
corn is admitted, and the minimum to which that price may 
be reduced by an abundant harvest, or a succession of such 
harvests, until British corn falls below the price of some 
foreign market, and finds a vent in exportation. 

Is it remarkable, then, the farmer being in possession of a 
complete monopoly of the home market, that Parliament 
should be called upon to legislate merely to counteract the 
effects of good weather and an improved mode of cultivation. 
No legal protection whatever can possibly be carried further 
than an undisputed monopoly. The relief for which the 
agriculturist is so impatient, and in some instances so igno- 
rantly impatient, can only be granted by Him who appoints 
the weeks of seedtime and harvest, and who, by means of a 
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little rain or frost, may perhaps too soon quicken the present 
slack demand upon our granaries and barn-yards. We 
remember well that in 1804 and in 1814—two years speci- 
fied by the writers of the Report—when abundant crops had 
reduced the prices of corn, there was the same outcry among 
the farmers which at present meets our ears, and the same 
predictions of ruin in the mouth of every man who had in- 
terest in an acre of land. ‘The miserable crops of 1806 and 
of 1816 set all to rights again however ; and the complaints 
of the grower were drowned by the still louder lamentations 
of the poor consumer. ‘‘ That the alarms of our ugricultu- 
rists were only temporary, and the fears of those who reason- 
ed upon this continuance and increase, were ere long dissi- 
pated by the natural course of seasons and events, is now 
matter of history. And it is impossible to look back to the 
discussions of 1804 and 1814, and more especially to the 
evidence taken before the Committee appointed by the 
House on the latter occasion, without being forcibly struck 
with the conformity of the statements and opinions, then pro- 
duced, respecting the ruinous operation and expected con- 
tinuance of low prices with those which will be found in the 
evidence now collected. Indeed these statements, in some 
instances, came from the mouths of the same witnesses.” 
This reference to past experience is well calculated to 
allay the apprehensions of the farming interest, which tend 
as much as any thing else to aggravate the pressure of the 
present difficulties. As these arise from an excess of pro- 
duce, occasioned at once by improved modes of tillage, and 
by two or three favourable seasons, it is obvious that Acts of 
Parliament can be of no use; and that the only source of 
relief to which the occupiers of land can look with confidence 
is a diminished annual supply, arising from indifferent wea- 
ther or from the withdrawal of agricultural capital. In 
farming, as in all other pursuits in which capital and indus- 
try can be embarked, there have been and will be periods of 
re-action ; and that re-action is the more to be expected in 
proportion to the long continued prosperity of the pursuit, 
and to the degree of previous excitement and exertion 
which that prosperity had called forth. The Committee 
likewise observe, as an additional inference from the ex- 
perience of former periods, to which the present crisis bears 
so striking a resemblance, that there is a natural tendency in 
the distribution of capital and labour to remedy the disorders 
which may casually arise in society from such temporary de- 
rangements, and that it often happens these disorders are 
7 
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prolonged if not aggravated, by too much interference and 
regulation. 
it is deserving of a further remark, too, that were the 
agriculturist to carry his point at present, and induce Par- 
liament to enact such a law as would give him the monopoly 
of the market at all times, even in seasons of the extremest 
dearth, he would not, after all, be thereby placed beyond 
the reach of the re-action and embarrasment of which he now 
so loudly complains. If the average annual produce: of the 
kingdom were found sufficient to mect the wants of the po- 
ae it would inevitably follow that a series of abundant 
1arvests, overstocking the market and depressing prices, 
would occasion the same degree of difficulty to which the 
farmer is at the present moment subjected. In short, as 
long as the supply of any article is liable to considerable 
variations, as compared with the demand for it, there must 
be fluctuation in its price: and as no commodity is more 
subject to such variation than the produce of the soil, it is 
madness to expect exemption from its effects, by calling in 
the operation of a legislative enactment. Nay, we will even 
go so far as to assert that, were the agricultural a 
to have their prayer granted, and a prohibitory duty to be 
imposed on the importation of corn, they would thereby ob- 


tain a boon which in the end would do them more harm than ' 


good ; inasmuch as the scale of prices would by those means 
be so greatly raised above the rates of all Europe besides, 
that, in no circumstances, could they expect relief from the 
pressure of excessive abundance by exportation into other 
countries. ‘The British farmer, it is true, places very little 
value upon the chance of obtaining an adequate return for 
his produce from the wants of the foreign consumer. It is 
obvious, however, that this chance becomes the less in pro- 
aeeey as our average prices exceed those of our neigh- 
oars, and that by pursuing our exclusive system, and still 
farther raising our prices, we may ultimately deprive our- 
selves of it altogether. On this topic we willingly use the 
words of the Report, the authors of which, in allusion to the 
fact that, ‘years of scarcity or plenty do not come alter- 
nately or at short intervals, but in pretty large cycles, and 
irregularly,” remind their constituents ‘* how hazardous and 
embarrassing must be the situation of the growers of corn in 
a country where the lowest price which is considered to 
afford him a remuneration, shall habitually and considerabl 
exceed the prices of the remainder of the world; although 


up to that price he should be secured in the complete mono- 
poly of that country.” 
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As the Parliament of Great Britain feel themselves bound 
to protect the interests of all classes of the people, they 
have, in our opinion, acted wisely in abstaining at pre- 
sent from any alteration of the corn laws ; more particularly 
as the legal provisions in behalf of the farmer, which they 
were called upon to establish, had a prospective reference 
entirely, and were not at all calculated to remove the dis- 
tress which at this moment bears generally on that class of 
men. The object of the agricultural petitioners seems to 
have been to prevent the embarrassing effects of any future 
season of plenty, by securing to themselves a complete com- 
mand of the home market in seasons of scarceness ; and had 
they induced Parliament to impose an import-duty of forty 
shillings on wheat, whatever might be the price, they would 
certainly have accomplished their purpose most effectually. 
The question, therefore, to be decided by the good sense of 
the country at large, is, whether it would be advantag geous, 
upon the whole, to prohibit foreign supply altogether, and 
to trust for our food to Providence and our own resources. 
The Landowner says the annual produce of the kingdom is 
equal to its annual consumption, and by protecting the 
farmer you may ensure that supply in all ordinary seasons. 
But, replies the Statesman, we are exposed to various casu- 
alties, year after year, by which our fields are rendered 
less productive, and our crops less nourishing; and as a 
deficiency of one tenth in our annual supply will enhance 
prices more than a half, and, in some instances, double 
them, we must not rashly shut ourselves out from the pos- 
sibility of receiving aid from our continental neighbours. 
The United Kingdom, too, from its limited territory and in- 
constant climate, is liable to greater fluctuation in the 
produce and quality of its harvests, than the continent of 
Europe is, considered as a whole: and the risk of these 
fluctuations must encrease in proportion as the produce of 
Ireland (the part of the United Kingdom of which the cli- 
mate is the most fickle) may become a more extended part 
of our general supply. It must therefore be manifest that 
the evil of a feiling crop would be aggravated as our de- 
pendance upon Ireland eucreased. It may also be a ques- 
tion, whether the produce of the poorer soils in England is 
not more likely to be effected by ungenial seasons ; and it 
is certain that the great magnitude of our consumption, as 
compared with that of former periods, must render the pres- 
sure of any deficiency occasioned by those circumstances, 
more severe, and the means of providing against it more dif- 
licult and more costly. A harvest which should be one third 
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below an average in wheat, would bring upon this country 
AY wey different degree of suffering, and would require a 
very different degree of exertion and sacrifice to supply the 
deficiency, from what would have been required under simi- 
lar failure fifty years ago *. 

Taking up the subject, too, on the broader grounds of ge- 
neral economy, and as embracing our commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, a duty on foreign corn, amounting to an 
entire prohibition, will appear to every one extremely impo- 
litic and even dangerous. Agriculture is, no doubt, the 
main source of riches to all nations, and that branch of in- 
dustry, of course, which is best entitled to encouragement 
at the bands of wise rulers; but, notwithstanding, as it has 
for many centuries been the policy of this country, recom- 
mended strongly by our insular situation, to maintain a 
large trading and manufacturing establishment, the Govern- 
ment will not hastily sanction any measure which is likely 
to check its prosperity. But a high price of food would 
certainly have that effect. Labour must, at whatever inter- 
val it may be, keep pace with the expense of feeding the 
lubourer; and a high price of labour will ultimately raise 
the selling price of the commodities produced by it, and 
thereby disqualify us for competing with others, differently 
circumstanced, in the great market of the world. Ma- 
chinery and capital, it is not denied, will do much for us, 
even under the disadvantage just alluded to: but it must be 
remembered that machinery and capital are both transfer- 
rable articles, and may be employed in Germany or France, 
as well as in any part of the United Kingdom. The land- 
lord, on his part too, should call to mind that his interest is 
indissolubly connected with the well-being of every other 
order of men who employ capital and industry in the several 
branches of productive employment; and that, consequently, 
he cannot expect to prosper a moment longer than those 
who purchase his produce continue to subsist in a thriving 
condition, 

The agricultural petitioners, however, in their late appli- 
cation to Parliament, seem to have overlooked the political 
maxim just stated. They appear to have viewed the manu- 
facturing interest as a favourite rival, rather than in the 
light of a useful auxiliary; and to have demanded prohibi- 
tory duties on corn, not so much on the ground of expedi- 
ency as on that of retaliation against the fabricator of manu- 





* See Report, page 11. 
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factured goods. The principle upon which they advanced 
their claims, says the Report, 


* would in fact go far to annihilate commercial intercourse al- 
together ; and is moreover founded, as it appears to your Com- 
mittee, upon a mistaken statement, as well as an erroneous view 
of what is deemed protection to our manufactures. In the first 
place, they feel the more warranted in affirming that the argument of 
the petitioners rests in part upon a misconception of facts ; as they 
observe that one of the witnesses, in order to illustrate his ideas 
and the wishes of the petitioners, has furnished a table of the du- 
ties payable on foreign manufactured articles, of which several are 
subject to direct heavy duties of excise in this country; and 
upon which the importation duty, as for instance upon the ar- 
ticle of glass, is imposed in great measure to countervail the 
duty upon that article manufactured in this kingdom, But the 
main grounds upon which your Committee are disposed to think 
that the House will look with some distrust to the soundness of 
this principle, is, first, it may well be doubted whether (with the 
exception of silk) any of our considerable manufactures derive be- 
nefit from this assumed protection in the markets of this country ; 
for how could the foreign manufactures of cotton, of woollens, of 
hardware, compete with our own in this country, when it is noto- 
rious that we can afford to undersell them in the products of those 
great branches of our manufacturing industry, even in their own 
markets ; notwithstanding that cotton and wool are subject to a 
direct duty on importation, not drawn back, upon their export in 
a manufactured state, as well as to all the indirect taxation which 
affects capital in these branches, in common with that capital which 
is employed in raising the productions of the soil? Secondly, that 
there exists this most essential difference between the effects of 
protection given to the manufacturer, (even if he did not enjoy 
from natural causes a preference in the home markets,) and the 
attempt at a similar protection and monopoly to the produce of the 
soil ; that in all employment of capital, whether in trade or manu- 
factures, profits are limited by competition.” 


Whereas, the Committee proceed to shew, land not being 
boundless in extent, the profits on agriculture have no other 
limits than the wants of the pepulation, and may therefore 
rise to almost any assignable amount. 

This part of the Report is evidently the work of Mr. 
Ricardo; it bears all the marks of his mystical mind, and 
not a few tokens of his bewildering manner of stating plain 
truths. ‘The doctrine contained in it, however, is not the 
less important on that account; for land is, in fact, a species 
of natural monopoly, in so far as its produce depends not 
less upon original fertility than upon the application of capi- 
tal and Jabour, and cannot be encreased in proportion to the 
expenditure of these latter articles. 
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We repeat, therefore, our approbation of the conduct of 
Parliament in declining to agitate the very unpopular ques- 
tion of a new Corn Bill. ‘The farmers are, no doubt, suffer- 
ing at the present juncture ; but they are suffering, as they 
themselves must admit, from the visitation of Providence, 
manifested in having given to the country two good crops in 
succession! <A bad harvest would set them all on their feet 
again; and assuredly men who live in this inconstant and 
sometimes ungenial climate, have no great reason to despair. 
The most powerful argument, however, against legislative 
interference rests on the acknowledged fact that, in their 
present circumstances, a Corn Bill, even if drawn up by 
themselves, and embodying all their protective and prohibi- 
tory clauses, would be as useless to the farmer and land- 
owner as the first chapter of the Koran. The only purpose 
of such a bill is to enable them to get rich during the next 
dearth. 

‘There are in this ‘‘ Report” some very judicious obser- 
vations on the practical inconveniences attending the laws 
now in force for regulating the trade, which will probably 
induce Parliament, at no distant period, to modify its pro- 
visions and operations. ‘The principle of the law, as has 
been already stated, is an absolute prohibition up to a cer- 
tain price, and an unlimited competition beyond that price ; 
the obvious effect of which system is supposed to be, at one 
time, to reduce prices, already low, lower than they would 
probably have been under a state of free trade; and at ano- 
ther, unnecessarily to enhance prices already high ; that is, 
to aggravate the evils of scarcity, and to render more severe 
the de ‘pression of prices occasioned by abundance. It is 
somewhat like damming a river up till it has reached a cer- 
tain level, and then letting it out all at once to overflow the 
adjacent country; a method of procedure which would at 
once prevent good and occasion evil. The great influx of 
foreign oats into the kingdom about a year ago, affords an 
additional illustration of the same truth; it being asserted, 
ina dispatch from His Majesty’s consul at Hamburgh to 
Lord Londonderry, that the shipments from that sort were 
more extensive, owing to the short time allowed for making 
them, than if they had been allowed to export a whole 
twelvemonth. ‘Had the English ports,” says he, ‘ been 
open for a year, it Is probable that the importation would 
not have been much greater, but it would have been more 
gradual, and conseque sntly not so ruinous; a moderate ad- 
vance on the Continent, and a moderate reduction in Eng- 
land, would have taken place. The consumer in England 
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has alone profited, the importers from the Continent having 
on the whole lost much money by the speculation.” 

The Committee having directed their attention to the 
possibility of modifying the cperation of the present Corn 
Bill, so as to remedy the inconvenience which has now been 
stated, conceive that the object may be attained by the im- 
position of a fixed duty upon corn, whenever, upon the 
opening of the ports, it should hecome admissible for home 
consumption. It would, however, they add, in case this sug- 
gestion should be carried into effect, require that the present 
import price should be fixed at a lower rate, because it is 
obvious that the duty would otherwise not only check the 
sudden and overwhelming amount of import, but also en- 
hance the price beyond what it might reach under the pre- 
sent law; an eflect which the Committee are ‘so far from 
desirous of producing, that they think it would probably be 
expedient additionally to guard against it, by providing 
that, after corn should have reached some given high price, 
the duty should cease altogether. 

There can be no doubt that some expedient similar to that 
now proposed, would prove highly advantageous both to the 
farmer and the corn merchant; inasmuch as importation at 
present is liable to be effected under the influence of exagge- 
rated views, both on the part of the buyer and seller, and is 
apt to be carried farther than the circumstances of the coun- 
try will be found to justify. ‘The matter, meanwhile, seems 
to be in good hands; and we leave it there in the fullest 
confidence that no step will be taken in regard to it, but 
after the most minute enquiry and the coolest consideration. 








ArT. IX. Sintram and his Companions: a Romance. 
From the German of Frederic Baron dela Motte Fouqué, 


ned of Undine, &c. 12mo. 282pp. 5s.6d. Obllier. 
21. 


ONDINE, as we ventured to predict (B. C. Aug. 1820.), is 
now fairly naturalized in England ; and we are much mistaken 
if the high praise with which we introduced it to our readers 
has not been re-echoed by all who adopted our recommenda- 
tion. We can scarcely hope that the present romance will 
be as much admired, nor indeed do we think that it deserves so 
to be; for it is totally different in character. Instead of the 
tempered sunshine and melting gales which floated round the 
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nymph of the waters, we are thrown in these pages under a 
fierce and stormy sky; and the light beings of the element, 

all pure and sinless, are exchanged for the doers, the suflerers, 
and the ministers of ill. "This distinction of tone was intended 
by the author: who, somewhat fancifully perhaps, has planned 
a series of four tales characteristic of the seasons. Ondine, 
by its graceful repose and trang il beauty, its greenness of 
imagery, and youthfulness, if we may so say, of conception, 

represents the spring: while the more stern and rugged Sin- 
tram, with its hoarse blasts and chilling horrors, is the type 
of winter. The two other tales have not yet appeared in an 
English dress, but they are promised by the translator of 
Sintram, who appears competent to his task. 

The wild groundwork of Sintram was suggested to the 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué, by a fine engraving of Albert 
Durer, which he found among some birth-day presents. 
A harnessed knight is riding, attended by his dog, through 
a savage valley. Poisonous weeds and loathsome reptiles 
are trailing amid the fragments of rock upon which his courser 
treads. Death rides at his side upon a lean and rawboned 
yoney. Behind him a fiend outstretches his raised claw. 
The expression of the knight’s countenance is unconcerned 
and calm, and he bears upon the point of his lance a lizard 
which he has just speared. But the dog and the steed look 
wild and fearful. A rich and lofty castle forms the distant 
back-ground. Bartsch conjectures this to be a portrait (not 
death or the devil, but the knight) of Franz von Sickengen, the 
friend of Luther, and of Ulrich von Hutten (Peintre Graveure, 
VIL. 107.) and Schroeber imagines it to be an allegory of 
military life (Life of Durer, 87). ‘The Baron de la Motte 
Fouqueé has given his interpretation in the romance be- 
fore us. 

Sir Biorn of the Flaming Eye was banqueting with his 
Norwegians, at Christmas, in the castle of Drontheim, 
when their midnight carousals were interrupted by a terrific 
storm; during its utmost rage, Sintram, the Baron's son, 
rushed into the hall, with a fearful cry, “ Knight and father ! 
Father and knight! Death and his mate are again horribly 
close behind me!” Seven years had passed, since, as Sir 
Biorn sat once before at a solemn Christmas festival, with 
his assembled warriors, the discourse turned upon the grow- 
ing power of the German merchants. Sir Biorn, stretching 
out his hands to the golden boar, which stood as a remnant 
of paganism on his board, vowed that whatever German mer- 
chant fell alive into his hands should be put to death without 
mercy. As he yet spake, the warder announced that an old 
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man and his son, two citizens of a German sea port town, had 
been stranded near the castle, and stood without, claiming 
the protection of its lord. The lady Verena interceded for 
the unhappy strangers; but the baron’s oath, and his honour, 
forbade him to listen. She intreated him for his only child’s 
sake. He set that child upon the cast; and called upon death 
and the devil if he failed in his word. ‘Two unknown forms 
then strode into the castle yard as he uttered the imprecation. 
One was long, and large, and pale, and gaunt: the other was 
a dwarf, hideous in mien and feature. As Sir Biorn and his 
servants hurried to attack the merchants, the lady Verena 
called upon the Redeemer for help; the horrible forms van- 
ished at the word, and the merchants walked away unscathed 
by the swords which gleamed around them. From that mo- 
ment, at the Christmas season, the boy Sintram was haunted 
by terrific visions ; and the lady Verena retired to a convent. 
Biorn had sought repose in another castle, after this seventh 
interruption, and Sintram followed him. As he turned his 
horse by the chasm of a rock, he saw a tall, deadly-pale man, 
attempting in vain to struggle out of a deep snow hill: a hem 
of bones, which he bore loosely round his cloak, rattled as he 
strove. ‘ What art thou about there?” cried Sintram, “ give 
an account of thy lonely doings.” 


“ ¢] live in dying,’ returned he, with a fearful grin, 
«« € Whose are the bones on thy clothes?” 

« « They are relicks, young master.’ 

“ ¢ Art a pilgrim then?’ 

«« ¢ Ceaseless, restless; up the land, down the land.’ 
« «Thou shalt not perish here in the snow.’ 

« ¢ That will I not.’ 

« ¢ Thou shalt place thyself beside me on my horse.’ 
« ¢ That will I.’ 

«« And instantly, with unexpected strength and nimbleness, he 
was up out of the snow, and sat behind Sintram, embracing him 
with his long arms, upon the horse, which started at the clattering 
of the bones, and, as if seized with a frenzy, galloped thence 
through the most pathless valleys. Soon the boy found himself 
alone with his strange companion ; in the far distance the terrified 
Rolf vainly spurred and puffed after the on-rushing pair. 

“« After gliding down from a snow-covered mountain-wall, but 
without falling, the steed became somewhat fainter in a narrow 
chasm, and though he yet frothed and foamed as before, and the 
boy was still unable to master him, yet his breath-stopping course 
changed itself into a wild, irregular trot, and there arose between 
Sintram and the stranger the following discourse : 

“ «Thou pale man, draw thy garments in tighter; so the bones 
will not clatter, and I shall tame my horse.’ 
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* * Tt boots not, my boy, it boots not: the bones have got a way 
of so doing.’ 


vel Squeeze me not so tightly with thy long arms, Thine arms 
are so cold,’ 

« © Can not otherwise, my boy, can not otherwise. And be con- 
tent. Still mg long cold arms will not squeeze in thy heart.’ 

* * Blow not so upon me with thy frozen breath. Thereat all 
my strength is going from me.’ 

* * Must blow, my boy, must blow, But bewail net thyself. I 
shall not yet blow thee away. 

“ The strange discourse had an end, for contrary to expecta: 
tion Sintram came out upon a bright sun illumined snow-plain, and 
saw the castle of his father lying ata short distance from him, 
While still musing, whether he should and might invite the ghastly 
piigrim to go with him, the latter relieved him from all doubt by 
mc springing from the horse, which halted in its wild speed 
surpriged, ‘Thereupon he said to the boy with up-raised fore- 
finger ; 

* ¢T know the old Biorn Flame. eye very well; only perhaps 
more than all too-well. Greet him from me. My name Ie does 


not need to learn. He will koow me already from the descrip- 


tion.” 
* Herewith the pale stranger turned into a close fir-copse, and 
vanished rattling amidst the thickly interwoven branches,’ P. 27. 


Sintram named the pilgrim to his father. Sir Biorn 
acknowledged that he knew bint too well. In the evening 
Sintram was summoned by his father to the hall; the same 
pilgrim, as it appeared, was alone with him, but the vilgrim 
dented all knowledge of Sintram, and Sintram felt that his 
morning companion was not that strange man who now sat 
before him. Ere they parted, the pilgrim took a guitar frem 
the wall, and looking earnestly at Sir Biorn chanted these 
words to its melancholy tones. 


* The flower was my own, was my own! 
But I gambled away my heavenly right ; 
But I to a servant am changed from a knight, 
Through my sin, through my sin alone. 
The flower was thy own, wast thy own! 
Why held’st thou not fast to thy heavenly right ? 
Thou servant of sin, no longer a knight, 
Now art thou thus drearily 4 P. 39. 


Folko of Montfaucon, and his lady, the peerless Gabrielle, 
were visitors to their kinsman Sir Biorn. Evil Dwarf, or, 
as in accordance with the romance, however much against 
eur inclinations, nathless we must henceforward call him, 
the Little Master, assailed Sintram with temptation through 
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the fair one’s beauty. He painted, in glowing colours, the tale 
of Six Paris and the young Duchess Helen, and left the vic- 
tim whom he sought to ms neal to apply the moral to himself. 
Gabrielle stood by him in the moonlight, as the Little Master 
had fired the youth’s imagination ; he rushed towards her, but 
his ear eaught the last words of a hymn, which Rolf, his pious 
and faithful foster-father, sang from the battlements. It was 
a prayer that the youth whom he loved might remain pure in 
the eves of heaven. It touched Sintram’s heart, and he with- 
stood the trial. 

Earl Eirik had challenged Sir Biorn to combat with his 
assembled warriors; Folko, armed in his host’s. behalf, 
and Gabrielle beheld the fight from an eminence on the tickd 
of battle. A little strangely harnessed man, with large gol- 
den horns upon his helmet, a visor, stretching far forward, 
and a two-edged battle-axe, formed at the end like a sickle, 
put the warriors of Sir Biorn to flight. Sintram, regardless 
of any other foe, sought him in the ranks, and smote him at 
a single blow lifeless to the earth. The day was decided by 
this conquest, and Sintram was rewarded by knighthood from 
Folko, and the more richly prized investiture of a scarf and 
sword from the hands of the peerless Gabrielle. But the 
body of the vanquished knight had vanished from the field. _ 

The departure of Folko and Gabrielle was at hand: it was 
prevented by a supernatural storm, raised at the desire of 
Sintram by the Little Master. A single lock of coal-black 
hair, cut from the youth’s brows, produced the tempest; and 
Folko, by the unfashionable tonsure, discovered Sintram’s 
unhallowed connection. In a wintry hunt Folko killed a 
bear; the animal fell headlong over a crag, and the 
knight's snow-shoes failed him as he attempted to recover 
the spoil. Sintram was hastening to his assistance, but thé 
Little Master was at his ear, and prompted him that Helen 
might be his own. For a moment the fiend prevailed. The 
Baron’s cries for help fell unregarded on Sintram’s ear as he 
turned homeward, and the fiend shouted for joy at the assured 
destruction of Montfaucon. ‘‘ Now wilt thou no more, O 
thou my delicate lord knight, now wilt thou no more cry out 
before thy troops, Mentjoy, St. Denys.” 

The hallowed name had escaped him unawares, but he fled. 
howling as he uttered it; and Sintram once again was sayed 
from guilt. He delivered the Baron from bis peril. Pale 
and bloody, with his right arm shattered by his fall, he found 
him, holding the she-bear and her young at bay, and led him 
to the castle. 

Sintram, in remorse, re to his father’s castle on the’ 
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Moon-rock ; he felt unworthy to remain under the same roof 
with Folko. On his road he encountered the pilgrim and the 
Little Master once more; the former refused to accompany 
him, and strode on to a near mountain-fortress. He had 
scarcely entered when the death-bell tolled from fits chapel. 

We cannot follow the story with any hope of making it 
understood, through the petplexities of the Warder of the 
Moon-rock castle, aud Sir Weigand the Slim: suffice it to 
say that the latter is the mad pilgrim, the double of Sintram’s 
morning companion, the first lover of the Lady Verena, the 
supposed mutderet of the Warder, and altogether terrifically 
connected with Sir Biotn; and we rejoice most heartily, 
that both he and the Warder die in peace with each other 
after a few chapters of nutual explanation. 

The Little Master again tempted Sintram by revealing a 
souterrain from the Moon-rock castle to Gabrielle's chamber ; 
and he shewed himself as the horned knight who was slain 
on Niflung’s heath: but his fiendish snares were again un- 
ravelled by the intervention of Rolf. Once moré Sir Folko's 
life was placed in Sintram’s power, but his good genius con- 
quered the horrible suggestions of the demon. He suc 
ceeded also in chasing the Little Master from his father’s 
board. We find him next summoned to’ Sir Biorn’s death- 
bed. In the pass which led to Drontheim, he was accosted 
by a stranger, at whose words, the dog at Sintram’s side 
ran whinimg under the horse, and the horse itself reared, 
champed its bit, and shuddered. “ There are joathsome 


witch-creatures here about this hour,” said the unknown 
traveller: 


“ Then, as it were, hideously ¢o confirm the stranger's words, 
a@ thing swung itself down from the nearest hoar-frosted tree —one 
could not distinguish whether it was a snake or whether it was a 
lizard—which curled and riggled about, and seemed wishing to 
make at the knight or his companion. Sintram thrust with his 
lance at it, and pierced it through. But it sat fixed, making the 
most hideous contertions, above upon the spear-head, ani in vain 
did the ~ strive to brush it off against the rock or the 
branches. en he sank his lance over his right shoulder behind 


him, so that he had the loathsome creature no longer before his 
eyes.” P. 239. 


As they oreiocnnes the castle, the stranger seemed even 
more like to Weigand the Slim; but to the question he re- 
plied, “Iam not Weigand. I am the other one who looked 
so like unto him, whom thou also hast already of yore met in 
the forest.” 


“ Here some one cried out behind him, with a yelling voice: 
* Hat! Halt! take me also along with you!’—Sintram, looking 
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round, beheld a loathsome little form, horned, half a ‘boar, half a 
bear in face, striding upright — horse’s hoofs, with a marvel- 
lously hideous h or sickle-like weapon in its hand, It was 
the being, that had been wont to torture him in his dreams, and, 
alas! it was also at the same time the noxious Little Master, and 
wildly laughing, stretched forth a long claw towards the knight's 


« Sintram murmured, confounded : * I have surely fallen asleep ! 
and my dreams are new bursting forth !’ 

at Thou wakest,’ returned he rider of the little horse, ‘and 
me also dost thou know from thy dreams; for lo! T arh Death.’ 

«And his garments fell away from him, and a mouldeting 
fleshless corpse came forth from them, and a half-dead*face with a 
diadem of serpents; what had stack concealed beneath his man- 
tle, was an hour-glass that had almost run out. This Death held 
up before the knight with his fleshless right arm. The bell apon 
the neck of the little horse sounded at the same time very solemnly, 
It was a death-bell. 

** * Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit!’ prayed Sin- 
tram, and rode full of calm resignation after the onward beckoning 
Death. Te 
“ «He has not gotten thee yet! He has not gotten thee yet!’ 
screamed the terrible monster behind him, ‘ Give thyself up ra- 
ther unto me, In the twinkling of an eye—for swift are thy 
thoughts, swift is my might—in the twinkling of an eye thou 
standest in Normandy. Helen yet blooms ravishing, as when she 
departed hence, and thine shall she be this very night.’ 

* And again he took up his godless praise-chaunt of Gabrielle's 
beauty, and Sintram’s heart beat high in his weak bosom glowingly 
and wildly. | ' 

“ Death said no more, but he raised the hour glass in his right 
hand higher and ever higher, and as the sand now ran away more 
rapidly, a gentle gleam from the glass laid itself upon Sintram's 
face, and then it was unto him, as if eternity in its still splendour 
were opening before him, and as if the confused world were pluck- 
ing him backwards with hideous claws. ; 

‘* ©T command thee, thou wild form, that thus followest me,’ he 
cried out, ‘1 command thee in the name of my Lord Jesus 
Christ that thou desist from thy enticing prate, and that thou name 
thyself unte me with the word, wherewith thou art charactered in 
Holy Writ!” 7 | 

* A name more fearful than a thunder-clap roared in despair 
from the lips of the tempter, and he vanished. 

‘“« «He will not come again ;? said Death friendly. ; 

“ «So then I am now become altogether thine, my solema 
companion ?’ ' : 

“ «Not yet, my Sintram. Not till after many, many years shall 
Leome unto thee. But thou must not forget me until then,’ 

‘“* «T will hold thee fast before my soul, thou fearfully healing 
warner, thou terribly loving guide.’ er we 
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“ €Qh, I can also look very mild,’ 

** And he proved it forthwith by the deed. His form began to 
melt away ever more and more softly before the growing glimmer 
that shone out of the hour-glass, his features but now so bitterly 
severe smiled tenderly, out of the crown of serpents there grew a 
sparkling Fre ac ye out of the horse a white vapoury moon 


cloud, and the bell sang forth sweet lullabies invisibly therefrom.” 
P, 242, 


Sivtram, after this final victory over the tempter, breathes 
comfort to his dying father, and is admitted to the saintly 
presence of his mother, the Lady Verena. We purposely 
omit the lame and impotent conclusion. 

We know not what sentence to pronounce upon this sin- 
gular romance. It belongs too much to the diseased school 
of Germany to obtain general circulation in England. Ex- 
clusive of the intended wildness, its plan and conduct is 
confused and often unintelligible: its pictures are far from 
pleasing; and its sublimity (for this it sometimes attains) 
quickly falls into the ridiculous. With all these gross and 
prominent faults, it has forcibly arrested our attention. We 
ure sorry to remember that it is written by the author of 


Ondine, -but we doubt much whether any other author could 
have written it. 


Art. X. Religio Clerici. Two Epistles. By a Churchman, 
with Notes. A new Edition. To which is now added, by 


the same Author, The Parson's Choice of Town or Country. 
Murray. 1821. 


ComMOoN place poetry is a thing so pre-eminently common 
place, that we have almost laid it down, as a rule. to ourselves, 
not to occupy our pages with the various rhyming effusions 
which issue weekly from the press ; and which are really, for 
the most part so like each other, even to the very types with 
which they are printed, as nearly to preclude selection. On 
this very account, however, we are always glad when we meet 
with any production of saperior merit, because it affords us an 
opportunity of proving that our fastidiousness is, at least, not 
the effect of mere insensibility. With this view, we know 
not that we could wish for a stronger argument in justification 
of our taste, than is afforded us by the marked notice which 
we propose to take of the composition prefixed to the head of 
this article; for its brevity and slightness are such as would 
fully warrant us in overlooking its merits, be they what they 
may, were we not really anxious to evince that our neglect of 
ind.fferent poetry, is in fact only a consequence of our ge- 
nuine admiration for that whichis excellent. 
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' 

With respect to the author of this spirited and Horatian 
Epistle, he is so well known to most/of our readers, as not to 
require that we should expatiate upon the subject on the pre- 
sent occasion, ‘The general merit of his style, the elegance, 
the harmony and vigour of his versification, the Keenvess of 
his satirical’ powers, the delicacy of his wit, and the ad- 
mirable discretion and good taste with which he has handled 
the extremely difficult subject which he has chosen as 
the object of his lash: these are topics respecting which 
we have already more than once had oceasion to deliver 
our judgment; and it is evident from the appearance of 
this new edition of the Religio Clerici, that the opinion of 
the public coincides with that which we have expressed. It is 
no longer as a “ new poem,” that the volume before us can at 
this time of day be called for, but (what it well deserves to be) 
asa standard work, in the same class as the Baviad and Reeviad, 
the Pleader’s Guide, the Pursuits of Literature, and other 
poems of that character. ‘To the judgment which we before 
pronounced, we have nothing to add, nor is there any thing in 
it, which we see reason to altér. ‘The Epistle before us, 
though it touches upon new topics, is still cast in the 
same gay and easy mould, as its predecessors; and had it been 
put into our hands without any intimation of the quarter 
from which it came, we could have fixed with certainty upon 
its author. 

The subject matter of the poem is announced in the first six 
lines. 

“ Your choice arranged, the die already cast, 
Examined, titled, and ordained at last ; 
Cam's piebald honours dangling at your back, 
Esquire for Reverend, blue exchanged for black ; 
What Cure to look for, where to ply your task ? 
This the first natural question which you ask.” Line 1. 


The questions, then, which the author proposes, are the re- 
spective advantages and disadvantages of a town and country 
cure. "These of course are relative to the individual; and 
accordingly the poet considers the case in reference to the 
different circumstances and characters of those whom we may 
suppose to he in debate. Having stated these, he next pro- 
ceeds to delineate under the names of Mitio and Demea, the 
opposite views and feelings, with which different individuals 
may be actuated. These two characters are sketched with sin- 
gular elegance and spirit, and one, at least of them, we think 
the reader will be able to trace to its original ; but we;reserve 
our extracts for the latter part of the poem, in which the author 
paints, in colours true and vivid, the dissimilar scenes and duties 
which a London parish presents, as compared with those which 
devolve upon the Clergyman of a country flock. The pas- 
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sages in which these different pictares are peurtrayed, are 
long ; but we think that they possess sufficient merit to render 


any apology on that score unnecessary. Our author first casts 
his eye upon the duties of a London Priest. 


‘ The Poor at least.’— Aye, there is food enough 
For bosoms made of © penetrable stuff,’ 

So wide the waste of sorrow, that the heart 
Grows palsied, dead, and callous to the smart. 
So vast the fold, the shepherd ill can tend 

Sheep which but little on his voice depend.— 
‘lry the next crowded alley ; all around 

Lie groups of ragged children on the ground, 
Wasting in squalid idleness their time, 

Or schooled but in the rudiments of crime. 
Some, with a gamester’s — and greedy eyes, 
‘The farthing chuck, and follow as it flies : 

Above them others, not less eager, lean, 
Shouting with frequent oath, and phrase obscene. 
Within a Cellar’s yawning gulph ad 

(Tread with a cautious foot while down you go,) 
Wrapt in a blanket, threadbare, old, and torn, 
Groans one who jey'd not when her child was born ; 
Her double curse, for at her bosom lie 

Twin babes, who taste of being but to die. 

Close to her aching head and sleepless eyes 

His noisy craft the surly husband ning 

And on the ground, half.naked and unfed, 
Three famish’d children feebly scream for bread. 
Ah! happier they whom in the holy wave, 

Before they breathe their last, you haste to lave ! 


Or if above, your labouring steps explore 

Some narrow-built, but thickly-peopled floor ; 

On as you creep, from every side arise 

Sounds of hoarse dissonance and mingled cries : 

Shrill notes of angry beldames, sharp return, 

Taunt, curse, and threat, and answer. fierce and stern ;. 
Coarse jokes quick-bandied, and anon the shout 
Of vulgar revelry and drunken rout. 

A wae dim chamber on the topmost stair 

Awaits you, clogged and fou) with close-pent air ; 

All hushed within, save, as you pause to hear, 

A sob half-stifled passes on your ear; — | 

And when you enter, by a pallet bed 

Kneels a pale form unconscious of your tread ; 

Fixed on the pillow dwells her ac ball, 

Hot with the tears which start but will not fall ; 

And her quick ear on each more hard-drawn breath 
Hangs, as to catch the minute-gasps of Death. 

Her hands, the little that they could, have spread, 
Rude though it be, the holy cup and bread ; 
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And called to minister with pious care, 

Before her Father sleeps, the Man of Prayer ; 
Before he sleeps, and she, alas! is throwa 

Loose on the world, unfriended, and alone! 

Ob! never, while his dying hand she bent 

To take from mine the sacred Element, 

Ne’er did the God she bared her heart to, see 

A heart from any stain of earth more free !— 
Now when | meet her, and the scene of pain 
With all its horrors rashes on my brain; 

Her look of phrenay, when upon his brow 

Sprang the last death-drop—oh! why meet her now / 
Of other ills the meretricious cheek, ) 
Hard eye, forced smile, and sidelong titter speak. 
Ask you what caused her ruin? She was thrown, 
Loose on the world, unfriended, and alone. 


« Griefs such as these the London Priest engage, 
Condemned to witness, powerless to assuage: ° 
Not his the purse, which yields enough supply 
‘To quench the dropsied thirst of Penury : © 
Not his the counsel, which can Youth secure 
With Want to wring it, Viee.at hand te ture.”? Line 141. 


These lines are admirable; wethink, however, that the latter 
part of the picture might have been spared ; not merely be- 
cause the subject is disagreeably painful, even in poetry, but 
moreover it is also not a little hacknied. Jt was perhaps 
principally, on account of the superior agreeableness of the 
scene itself, that we preferred the poet's delienation of the life 
of a country clergyman; and we.think it easy to perceive 
that our author’s heart, as well as imagination, entered into, 
the composition of the following beautiful description. 


«« But there are spots in, which what little cost 
‘The Pastor’s hand can, proffer is not lost ; 
Spots where not all the seed his care has thrown 
Is trodden, choked, or withered as ’tis sown. 
Where Sabbath bells, with sweet and mellow fall, 
The willing dwellers of the hamlet call ; 
And Youth, and Age, and all who sojourn there, 
Bend as one family there hearts, in Prayer 
And in the appointed shepherd of their fold, 
Each seems a common parentt behold. 
There’s not a heart within his little reign, 
But bears to him, its pleasure gr its pain : 
His lips sweet counsel minister, and give 
Life to the Word by which alone we live ; 
‘Touch every secret spring that moves the soyl, 
Confirm, dissuade, soothe, animate, controul ; 
Turn from its bed the torrent rush of woes, 
And gently stem the joy which overflows. e 
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‘ On some bright morning, when the golden Sun 


A three hours’ course above the hills has run ; 
And oped those eyes which dare not wish for morn, 

And yet, not wishing, fain would have it dawn ; 
The village Bride, her cheek with blushes eprend, 
Forth in reluctant willingness is led. 

Before her path her virgin fellows strew 
Fresh-gathered buds of Pe mm hue; 

For Love the Rose; the Lily’s spotless white 
For Innocence ; the Goldcup for Delight ; 

For Truth, the flower that bids us * not forget ;” 
For maiden Modesty, the Violet. 

Anon a jocund troop, in gallant trim, 

Merry at heart, and light, and lithe of limb, 
Comes dancing forward, to the measured sound 
Of pipe and tabor, ae its may round ; 

And one most joyous mid the brother band, 

With ribbons on his hat, and garlands in his hand, 
‘Then to the solemn rite the Priest proceeds, 

And feels a Father's pleasure while he reads ; 
Joins hand in hand as heart is joined in heart, 
And takes their mutual pledge ‘ till Death doth part.’ 
And as his lips the enamoured couple bless, 

Fain would his eyes the starting tears suppress ; 
Tears not of sorrow, for the good man smiled, 
And his heart whispered ‘ Each is as my child,’ 


** Or when the lessening year declines away, 


Slow dawns the Sun, and early sinks the day ; 
When the dank gales of Autumn, subtle thief, 
Pilfer the widowed branches, leaf by leat ; 

Which point the Poet’s moral as they fly, 

Man in his generations so must die ; 

Another rite, perhaps, demands his care, 

The last sad offices a friend can share ; 

Some grey-haired friend whom, ripened for his crown, 
Time has not plucked, but gently shaken down. 
Beneath the Church. yard’s venerable shade, 

liard by the Yew, a decent grave is made ; 

And round the Patriarch’s hearse in mourning band, 
Sons, and ‘heir sons, and kinsmen’s kinsmen stand ; 
Next many an old acquaintance ; iu the rear 
Idlers, and Gossips, not unmoved, appear ; 

L’en strangers pause a moment as they pass, 

And turn to moralize, ‘ All flesh is grass 

There Childhood comes to wonder at the show 
And Age to mark where soon itself must go. 

Till, ag the Holy Man with lifted eyes 

Tells how the dead incorruptible rise, 

Ot Lite and Immortality, and how 
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Sorrew and mourning flee away, and pain, 
And of their loss they think not, but Ais gain, 


¢ By steps like these the saiitly Herbert trod, 
And to his * Tefyple’ led the Priest of God, 
He from St. Paul the gifts of Grace displayed, 
Their power affirmed, theft differing parts arrayed ; 
How those who ruled, with diligence should sway, 
And those who served, with willingness obey ; 
Give with simplicity, with merey chide, 
Love all, and honest things for all provide. 
By steps like these in many a green abode 
Still treads the village Priest his holy road ; 
Labours for bliss above, and tastes below 
Such: sweets as Life’s mixed goblet can bestow. 


* For there aré ills (but what from ill is pure ?) 
Which e’en the happiest Vicar must endure, 
This year his ‘Tithes, the next his Sermons fail, 
And now his Squire is sour, and now his Ale : 
Then roads ill-suited to a chaise and pair ; 
Guests unexpected, and no bed to spare ; 
Some nights abroad when moons forget to rise ; 
Some days at home with sad and solemn skies ; 
Six miles to fetch the Doctor, if he’s ill, 

And just six more if he prescribes a pill ; 7 
No Watchman’s rattle, and no Postiman’s bell, 
And to thy glories, Gas, a long farewell ! 


* And yet with all this weight of petty cares, 
Blest is the lot a country Parson shares. 
Too sound for cant, in pulpit or in pen, 
Well read in books, sufficiently in men ; 
Himself no Club-collector, and his Wife 
No penny patroness of pious strife ; , 
Free, loved, and honoured in his neighbour’s eyes, 
‘The Bishop’s self scarce one degree more wise : 
If.from his flock no private Preachers spring, 
( As thought Nassau) he’s happier than a King.” Line 209. 


‘“‘ Good wine needs no bush,” they say; and certainly such 
lines as we have just extracted need no comment, The ver- 
sification would have done honour to Dryden; but there is in 
them a softness and playfalness of feeling, the absence of 
which forms almost the only drawback from the pleasure which 
Dryden’s verse affords. We conclude, not by recommending 
our anther to our readers, but by recommending our readers 
to our author. Whether his Muse be a “ goddess of the city 
or the plain,” we only hope she will not be allowed to remain 
idle; but that we may often and soon have the pleasure of 
again introducing her to all lovers of the true and genuine 
school of English poetry. 
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Art. XI. Notes relating to the Manners and Customs of 

* the Crim Tatars; Written during a four Years’ Resi- 
dence among that People. With Plates. By Mary Hol- 
derness. 1L2mo, pp. 176. 5s. 6d. Warren. 1821. 


THR people, whose manners and customs form the subject 
of this modest little volume, are so imperfectly known, and 
whut litle is known of them, is so well calculated to create 
a desire for further information, that we took up Mrs. Hol- 
derness’s work with considerable curiosity, and laid it down 
with no little regret at finding it so short and compendious. 
‘The authoress appears to be a very intelligent person, and 
the means which she possessed of making herself acquainted 
with the subject, are such as seldom fall to the lot of travel- 
lers, either male or female. She resided four years in the 
Crimea, in what capacity does not appear, but obviously in 
a situation which must have given her access to the best 
information; under these circumstances, that she should 
lave prodaced so small and cheap a book as this before us, 
is both mortifying aud surprizing. However, we are thank- 
ful for the boon, scanty as it is, and are willing to confess 
that the quantity of facts which she has collected are in a 
much greater proportion than the size, or number of her 
pages would have warranted us in e ing. 

The work is strictly what it professes to be—mere notes. 
The subject matter is given in no sort of order either narra- 
tive or methodical; but facts and anecdotes are related, 
upparently without any other arrangement than that which 
they may have taken in the memory of the authoress. So 
that the book is composed of fragments, which it would be 
difficult to reduce into any thing like a continuous account. 
As a specimen of the manner in which the work is written, 
we shall select, for the satisfaction of our readers, the 
fullowing specimens, which we take nearly at random, 


‘* The Tatars of the Crimea may be divided into three classes : 
the Murzas, or noblemen; the Mullas, or priests; and the pea- 
santry ; the latter paying great deference to both the former. The 
Mulia is considered the head of every parish, and nothing of con- 
sequence to the community is undertaken without his counsel. 
His land is ploughed for him, his corn sown, reaped, and carried 
home, and it is seldom that the proprietor of the soil takes tithe of 
the priest, 

‘+ The language used in the mosques is the Arabic, which the 
clergy learn to read without Solanalia to translate, only having a 
general idea as to the tendency of each prayer. The Effendis (a 
higher class of the priesthood) are doubtless more learned, but it is 
considered sufficient fur a Mulla of the smaller villages to be able to 
read, and to understand a few of the mysteries of their religion. 
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Not even the smallest village is without a ministcr ; and mistaken 
as these poor people are in the objects of their belief, and in the 
observance of senseless laws, at least they are entitled to the merit 
of sincerity in their devotions, and a strict adherence to those du- 
ties which their religion enjoins. 

‘* The dress of a Tatar gentleman is of cloth, trimmed with 
gold or silver lace, or in the heat of summer, of Turkish silk, or 
of silk mixed with stuff. In winter his coat is lined with fur, his 
trowsers are worn tight and low at the ancles, and are made of 
some bright coloured linen, frequently blue. He wears upper and 
under slippers, and no stockings. He has generally a large high 
cap of broad-cloth (which distinguishes him from the peasantry), 
and a coloured linen shirt. The priests and old men wear their 
beards, but the young shave them. All shave the head; and the 


Mullas are known by a white linen cloth which they bind round 
the outside of their caps.”’ P. 8, 


Our readers, however, will be better able to furm an 
opinion of the talents of our authoress, and of her narrative 
and descriptive powers, by a passage of more sustained 
interest, than those which we have just now extracted: with 
this view we select her account of the ceremonies which are 
observed at a Tatar marriage. 


‘‘ When a Tatar desires to marry, and has fixed upon the family 
from which he intends to choose his wife (in which determination 
he must for the most part be influenced by interest, although the 
reputed beauty or good qualities of his bride may perhaps have been 
described to him by her attendants), his first step is to obtain the 
consent of the father. This being accomplished, presents are 
sent according to the circumstances of the suitor, who now visits 
in the family on a footing of increased familiarity. None of the 
female part of it, however, are on any occasion visible to him, un- 
less he can by stealth obtain a glance of his fair one, who pos- 
sesses the superior advantage of seeing him whenever he comes to 
the house, through the lattice-work which incloses the apartments 
of the women. | 

“‘ At the period fixed for the wedding, a Tatar Murza sends to 
all the neighbouring villages an invitatiun, to come and partake 
of his festivity and good cheer. Two, three, or more villages in a 
day are thus feasted, and this lasts a week, ten days, ora fortnight, 
according to the wealth of the bridegroom. Each guest takes 
with him some present, which is as handsome as his means will 
allow: a horse, ‘a sheep, a lamb, various articles of dress, nay, 
even money, are presented on this occasion. 

‘* Much ceremony takes place in yor eae | the intended bride, 
on the evening before the wedding, of ye I have been a witness. 
The poor girl either was, or a red to be, a most unwilling vic. 
tim. Phe was lying on caihiaes hes I firet entered, covered so 
as not to be seen, and surrounded by the girls who were her par- 
ticular friends, the rest of the women attending Jess closely. ‘The 
girls, at intervals, loudly lamented the loss of their companion, and 
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_ she joined in the voice of woe. At length, the women told her 


that it was time to commence the preparations. In an instant the 
girls ail seized her, and uttering loud cries, attempted to withhold 
her from the women, who, struggling against them, endeavoured 
to force her away. This scene lasted till the bride was near suffer- 
ing seriously from their folly, for she fainted from continued exer- 
tion, and the heat of the crowd ; but this may be said to have ended 
the contest, for they were obliged to give room and air for her to 
revive, and some little time after she had recovered, the women 
took formal possession of their new associate. They then began 
to dye her fingers, her toe-nails, and afterwards her hair, which 
being tied up, she at last was left to repose. During the whole 
time | was there, she would not shew her face; and in general, | 
have observed, that if one tells ‘a Tatar girl that it is said she is 
about to be married, she runs immediately out of the room, and 
will never speak to a stranger on that subject. 

* The share which the priest has in the ceremony, is, I believe, 
very slight: he attends the house of the bride's father, and asks at 
her window, whether she consents to the marriage. If she answers 
in the affirmative, he says some short ejaculatory prayer, blesses 
the couple im the name of the prophet, and retires. For this he 
reccives a present of considerable value; a horse, or a sheep, or 
money. 

« ‘The principal ceremony takes place on the day when the bride 
is brought home to her husband's house ; and the chief visitors are 
then invited, Eating, drinking, and dancing to the music of a 
drum and bagpipes, form the greatest part of the entertainment, 
till the cavalcade sets out to meet the bride, She is always met at 
the frontiers of the estate on which the bridegroom resides, all the 
uests attending, and conducting the lady to her future dwelling. 
The party, when on the road, forms a gay and lively concourse, in 
which he, who in England would be called the happy man, is the 
only person who has not the appearance of being cheerful. _ Ap- 
eaney in his worst suit of clothes, with unshaven face, and per- 

saps badly mounted, he rides where he is least conspicuous, while 
a friend has the charge of leading another horse for him, which is 
always richly caparisoned. When the party attending the bride is 
arrived at the place of meeting, the mother, or some duenna who 
has the superintendance of the business, first makes a present of 
value to the person who leads the horse, which if it be a shaw], asis 
generally the case, is tied round the neck of the animal. After- 
wards, many small handkerchiefs coarsely embroidered, and little 
pieces of linen, or of coarse printed cotton are distributed, for 
which the guests contend in horse-races. This occupies much 
time, and during the whole of it, the carriage which contains the 
bride waits at the distance of nearly halfa mile. It never is brought 
nearer to the party, but the lady’s father, or one of her brothers, at- 
tends it, in order to see the safely executed of delivering 


her unseen in o the house of her husband. The better to effect 


this, the carriage is hung round with curtains inside, and if the 
party arrive somewhat early at the village, the vehicle is detained 
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at the entrance of it till near the close of day, and till it is sup- 
posed that all are occupied in eating. When she reaches the door 
of her new prison, sherbet is brought her to drink, and some kind 
of sweetmeat is given with it. She is next preeuten with a lamb, 
which is actually put into the carriage with her, and afterwards 
transferred to one of her attendants. At length, after much bustle 
aud preparation, the court being previously cleared of all specta- 
tors, large coarse nee is fixed up, so as to prevent all possi- 
bility of her being seen, and then, wrapped in a sheet, she is car- 
ried by her brother into the house. Here tresh forms and ceremo. 
nies await her. Being received into one of the most private rooms, 
a curtain is fixed up so as entirely to covet one corner of it. Be- 
hind this the poor girl is placed, who, after the annoyance and fa- 
tizue she has undergone, is glad to rest as much as she is able in 
this nook of her cage. Decorated now in all her gayest attire, 


‘and glittering with gold and brocade, she is still not permitted to 


be seen, except by her mother and female friends, who busy them- 
selves in arranging her clothes in proper order, and in adorning 
the room with a profusion of gay dresses, embroidered handker- 
chiefs and towels, rich coverlids, and cushions of cotton or Turkish 
silk. All these are distributed around the room; even the shifts, 
being new for the occasion, are hung up with the rest, along the 
walls of the apartment, forming an extraordinary sort of tapestry, 

«« While this arrangement is taking place, the _—— hav. 
ing parted with most of his guests, begins to prepare for a. visit to 
his bride. Being now washed, shaven, and gaily drest, he is al. 
lowed about midnight to see his wife for an hour, at the expiration 
of which, he is summoned to retire, Throughout the whole of the 
next day, she is destined to be fixed in a corner of the room, and 
to remain standing during the visits of as — strangers as cu 
riosity may bring to see her. ‘The men employ themselves in 
horse-racing; and three or four articles of some value are given 
for the winners. The bridegroom makes a point of paying an 
early visit to those whom he considers his friends, taking with him 
some little present of his wife’s embroidery.” TP. 29. 


We take our leave of Mrs. Holderness, with thanks for 
the amusement and information which we have derived from 
her work, and we shall be glad to hear that its success has - 
been in proportion to its merits, rather than to the modesty 
of its pretensions, 
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